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Editorial 


Storm Signals Over Jordan 


Mc™ THAN A MONTH has passed since the 

assassination of Abdullah, King of Jordan, 
and the continued undecided fate of the territory 
which he ruled is rapidly becoming a focus of 
infection for the entire Middle East which is 
already seething with great unrest. As we have 
pointed out in the August issue of this journal, 
the so-called Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is 
an artificial creation. Jordan is not and never was 
a country. Geographically it is an arbitrarily 
bounded area of desert, hills and plateaus. Eco- 
nomically it is not a viable unit. It completely 
lacks all industry, and even its primitive agri- 
culture is now in the doldrums, having lost the 
Jewish market for its produce as a result of the 
boycott which the Arabs have imposed on Israel. 
Ethnically Jordan lacks a people. This state- 
ment is not a facetious exaggeration. Jordan 
never was a “nation” in the sense of being the 
home of a population distinguished by a specific 
history, culture and institutions. Its total popu- 
lation prior to Jordan’s annexation of Eastern 
Palestine three years ago was less than half a 
million, not enough to form a viable national 
unit, and even this small number was broken 
up into nomadic desert tribes and settled villag- 
ers, two social groupings that had nothing in 
common. Since the annexation of Eastern Pales- 
tine, Jordan’s population reached the million 
mark, but this increase did not help make Jordan 
either a country or a nation. The Palestinian 
Arabs, better educated and used to a higher 
standard of living, disdain their more primitive 
brothers of Transjordan and cannot work up 
any “Jordanian” patriotism. Economically Jor- 
dan remained largely dependent on the UN dole 
to Arab refugees (and it has been reported that 
many thousands of native Jordanians infiltrated 
into the refugee camps for the sake of the meager 
handouts which are nevertheless more than they 
earned in their villages) and British subsidies 
to the Arab Legion. 

Two factors tended to hold Jordan together, 
the “King” and his British financed army—the 
Arab Legion. Now that the King is no more, the 
artificial entity known as Jordan is rapidly giv- 
ing at the seams. Since the Arab Legidn is not 
a national army but a mercenary military force, 
it cannot by itself preserve Jordan as a State. 
The Arab Legion is today, in fact, a military 
force in search of an employer to whom to 
swear allegiance. 

Secret negotiations are still going on regard- 
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ing the choice of a new ruler for Jordan. Abdul- 
lah’s oldest son and natural successor to the 
throne, Prince Tallal, is now in Switzerland un- 
dergoing a cure for a nervous ailment. What 
the nature of this ailment is, has not been dis- 
closed. Recently it was reported that he tried 
to kill Glubb Pasha, the British commander of 
the Arab Legion. Prince Tallal himself is quoted 
as saying: “If I am insane it is with hatred for 
the British.” But whether sane or not, Abdullah’s 
oldest son’s hatred of the British is not motivated 
by love of democracy or hatred of imperialism. 
It is told that during the war he used to listen 
to Nazi broadcasts and turn on his radio full 
blast so that British officers visiting Abdullah’s 
palace could also hear them. Abdullah’s second 
son, Naif, is politically an unknown quantity. 

This state of affairs has sharpened long exist- 
ing conflicts between the Arab countries and 
provides the Arab governments with an opor- 
tunity to evade their serious internal difficulties 
by means of an adventure outside their borders. 
Syria has been suffering from severe agrarian 
disturbances. In Egypt social antagonisms are 
becoming more severe by the day. The poverty 
ridden fellahin of Iraq are seething with discon- 
tent. Four years ago these countries tried to 
distract their peoples with the call for a holy 
war against the Jews. That war failed and was 
followed by mounting tension and several violent 
changes of government in Syria. More recently 
the Syrian government tried once again to de- 
flect the attention of its impoverished peasants 
from their immediate problems with a minor 
adventure against Israel in the Huleh district. 
In this Syria was partly successful when the 
UN ordered Israel to stop its drainage work in 
the district. 

But the severe social problems besetting the 
Arab countries are not solved by means of such 
adventures. No sooner is one adventure ended 
than another must be embarked upon. The 
situation in Jordan provides the ground for such 
a new adventure. Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 
are anxious to partition Jordan between them. 
On the other hand Iraq would like to annex all 
of Jordan, basing its claim on the fact that the 
King of Iraq is Abdullah’s nephew. 

The situation in the Middle East is thus in a 
state of extreme unbalance at this time and may 
erupt into open warfare at any moment. Though 
not a party to the internal Arab disputes, Israel 
is nevertheless closely affected by them. The 
annexation of Jordan by Iraq or Syria would 
place them in the very heart of Jerusalem, a 
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situation that Israel would justly consider intoler- 
able. Furthermore, warfare between the Arab 
countries for possession of Jordan could easily 
spill over the boundaries of Israel. Anti- Jewish 
slogans are still very popular among Arabs, and 
any Arab country facing defeat may placate its 
enemies, or even win them over to its side, by an 
attack on Israel. 

A second round of Arab warfare against Israel 
may thus be in the offing as a byproduct of the 
scramble of the Arab countries for the bones 
of Jordan. Friends of Israel would do well to 
be on the alert and carefully watch develop- 
ments in coming weeks. 


The Twenty-Third Zionist 
Congress 


IFTY FOUR YEARS after Theodore Herzl con- 

voked the first World Zionist Congress in 
Basle, Switzerland, the twenty-third Congress 
convened in Jerusalem. Like the people for 
whom the Zionist movement sought to attain 
a “publicly recognized, legally secured” national 
home, the congresses of the World Zionist move- 
ment lacked a home until now. Most of the 
previous twenty-two congresses were held in the 
hospitable atmosphere of Switzerland. Some 
were held in Vienna, London, Hamburg, Carls- 
bad and The Hague. On numerous occasions 
there was a strong urge to have one of the con- 
gresses meet in Palestine, but there was always 
sufficient pressure exerted by the opponents of 
Zionism to prevent such a meeting. In August, 
1951, more than three years after the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State, the Zionist Congress 
finally could be held in the Capital of Israel. 
The homelessness of the Jewish people was at 
an end. The Zionist Congress, too, had at last 
found a home. 

Even a casual eximination of the composition 
of the first and twenty-third Zionist congresses 
reveals the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in Jewish life during the past five decades. 
At the first Congress the Jewish community of 
Russia had the single largest delegation of fifty- 
eight members, Austria, which then included 
what is now Czechoslovakia and Galicia, ranked 
second with forty-nine delegates, and Germany 
came third with a delegation of thirty-nine. The 
Jews of the United States were represented by 
only four delegates, and Palestine had a delega- 
tion of three. 

Today the situation is completely reversed. 
The Jews of the Soviet Union and of the so- 
called Peoples’ Democracies are conspicuous by 
their total absence—an absence imposed upon 
them, not one of their own choice. The largest 
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single delegation at the Congress is that of Israel, 
consisting of two hundred and ten members. The 
second largest delegation is that from the United 
States, numbering one hundred and twenty-two 
delegates. The third largest delegation is that 
of Argentina and it numbers only thirteen. Aus- 
tria is represented by four and Germany is com- 
pletely missing. 


Two outstanding facts at once emerge from 
the above brief comparison. One is that Europe 
has virtually disappeared from the map of Jew- 
ish dispersion; the other is that Jews are now 
largely concentrated in two countries, thus af- 
fecting their former nature as a global people. 
How this radical change came about is only too 
well known. A study recently completed by 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs of the World Jew- 
ish Congress reveals that 4,300,000 Jews emi- 
grated from Europe during the past century, 
the bulk of them during the past fifty years. 
Another six million were exterminated by the 
Germans. Of the remaining Jews in Europe, 
an estimated two million in the Soviet Union 
are completely severed from the outside world 
by the Iron Curtain. Their present situation is 
shrouded in mystery. 


In the light of the new situation it is not 
surprising that the twenty-third Zionist Con- 
gress devoted much of its deliberations to the 
problem of the relations between the two re- 
maining large Jewish communities in the world. 
It is inevitable that these two centers—one of 
them politically sovereign and culturally vital, 
the other numerically large and economically 
prosperous—should exert powerful influences on 
each other. It could also have been foreseen that 
the twenty-third Zionist Congress would not be 
in a position to provide a definitive formula for 
the relations between the two. The new situa- 
tion is still too fresh and many of its potentiali- 


ties have not yet been ascertained. Years will — 


pass before a state of emotional and cultural 
equilibrium will be established between Israel 
and America. At this moment the tensions are 
still too great, and the Congress acted wisely in 
postponing a final formulation of the “‘Jerusa- 
lem Program.” For the moment it is enough that 
the Congress recognized the “ingathering of the 
dispersion” into Israel as the central task of the 
Zionist movement for the near future. The 
historic processes that have led to the establish- 
ment of Israel and the rise of the American Jew- 
ish community are still going on. During the 
coming few years,.at least, the Zionist move- 
ment will have to work on a piece-meal basis, 
meeting each problem as it arises, without try- 
ing to force fluid historical processes into the 
constricting skeleton of a rigid formula. 
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- The Passing of Abraham Cahan 


by S. Ethelson 


nN AvucusT 31, Abraham Cahan, for many 
decades editor of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
died at the age of ninety-one. His passing in a 
way seals the end of an era in Jewish life in 
America, the era of Jewish immigrant life. 
Abraham Cahan came to the United States in 
1882, the year of the first mass Jewish migration 
from Eastern Europe. His long and active life 
in this country reflected both the triumphs and 
the ultimate failure of the immigrant generation. 
Abraham Cahan’s manifold activities and 
achievements in the unionization of the immig- 
rant Jewish workers, the development of the 
Yiddish press and Americanization (or what he 
aud his generation considered to be true Ameri- 
canization) of the great mass of immigrants, 
are too well known to need recounting at this 
time. On this occasion, in the perspective of 
Cahan’s nearly seventy years in the United States, 
it is interesting to summarize the strength and 
the weaknesses of that era which Cahan reflected 
even more than he impressed. 


The Jewish immigrant mass which began to 
surge to the United States after the Russian 
pogroms of 1882 was motivated by two main 
drives—physical survival and economic better- 
ment. The numerically small intellectual elite 
that accompanied this migration’ was fervently 
socialist, but its radicalism, though outspoken 
and unreserved, was of a shallow materialistic 
nature that failed to see the people as a whole 
and often even lost sight of the individual and 
his basic problems, The grind of poverty and 
the tyranny of the sewing machine in the sweat- 
shop were the sole targets of the Jewish radical- 
ism of that day. Instead of a homeless people 
goaded to flee from one continent to another 
by inexorable historical circumstances, the radi- 
calism of that day, of which Abraham Cahan 
Was an exponent, saw only a mass of wage work- 
ers struggling to improve their conditions. The 
national historic past did not exist for them, the 
national culture was disregarded, even Yiddish, 
the language of the Jewish immigrants, was 
viewed only as a means for the dissemination of 
socialist and union propaganda. 


In the midst of these circumstances Abraham 
Cahan forged to the fore. In 1902 he became 
editor of the Forward, then a small and moribtind 
newspaper with a circulation of only a few 
thousand, devoting much of its space—as was 
the custom of that day—to theoretical articles. 


Without any theorizing he responded intuitively 
to the mood of the mass of immigrants, their 
immediate material needs and their rush to ac- 
quire at least the external semblances of Ameri- 
can ways. He made the Forward their guide. It 
spoke their own language, Yiddish thickly pep- 
pered with correct or incorrect anglicisms. It 
taught them how to conduct a meeting, how to 
address the chairman, how to behave in the new 
world. The immigrants responded and gave the 
newspaper their confidence in the form of a 
steady reading public. Soon the Forward became 
the most widely circulated Yiddish newspaper 
in the world. At one time its circulation was 
said to be in the vicinity of a quarter million. 


Years PasseD and the limited objectives of 

unionization and a decent standard of living 
were attained. Yet with success there also came 
a certain letdown, an unarticulated doubt about 
where to go next, a sense of loss of direction. 
Abraham Cahan sensed it. This awareness was 
not reflected in the Forward which he continued 
to edit. It found expression in a novel which 
Cahar wrote at that time. The Rise of David 
Levirsky, which he published about the time 
the United States entered World War I, became 
a classic of Jewish immigrant life. Though the 
hero of this novel is a manufacturer and not a 
worker, this book was biographic of that genera- 
tion. It portrayed the arrival in New York of 
a poor young Jew, well versed in traditional 
Jewish learning. In the struggle to earn a live- 
lihood he turned to pushcart peddling and similar 
trades. Imbued with great inner drive he finally 
turned to clothing manufacturing. His Jewish 
cultural heritage gradually fell by the wayside 
as, driven by a terrible inner insecurity, he de- 
voted himself to making money. In this he was 
successful. Levinsky became one of the richest 
clothing manufacturers in New York. Yet in 
the midst of his success he was pursued by failure 
and doom in his personal life. The women he 
loved rejected him. Those who would have him, 
he stubbornly refused. He sought a measure of 
integration with the people from which he had 
risen and found the doors locked. His charitable 
donations were accepted, but he could not buy 
admission into the warm heart of the people. 
The book ends on a pessimistic note. Levinsky, 
the immigrant who had dedicated himself to 
gaining wealth and winning the favor of his non- 
Jewish business colleagues, feels himself to be a 
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failure despite his money. A rich and embittered 
middle aged bachelor he reached the point where 
he could be condescendingly sentimental on oc- 
casion about his past in Russia and his youthful 
studies of the Talmud. In his heart he knew 
that he had failed. 


Abraham Cahan the novelist knew what Lev- 
insky knew. Abraham Cahan the socialist and 
newspaper editor still did not know the truth 
and continued for some time longer as if nothing 
were happening. But things were happening. 
The shallow materialism of the radicalism of the 
younger Cahan and his generation was beginning 
to produce results. Having attained unionization 
and living wages the Jewish workers of the 
needle trades began to desert this industry en 
masse. Without an economic motive their radi- 
calism quickly evaporated or was transformed 
into detached sentimental notions. They con- 
tinued to read the Forward, but it was the sen- 
sational articles and features that attracted most 
of them. Their children couldn’t even read the 
Forward. An attempt was made for a while to 
win the younger generation and the Forward 
instituted an English section. The experiment 
proved a failure. The immigrant generation had 
been detached from its historic past and led 
along the path of immediate economic achieve- 
ments. History had its vengeance. The immig- 
rants’ children became estranged from their par- 
ents. Indeed, what did they have in common? 


[N THE MIDDLE of the twenties Abraham Cahan 

took a trip. But it was much more than a 
trip. In a sense, and perhaps unknown even to 
himself, it was a voyage of exploration in search 
of a new world or the rediscovery of an old and 
lost one. Abraham Cahan went to Israel (then 
Palestine). He visited the communes and the 
cooperatives, he went to the Emek and to Tel 
Aviv. The series of articles he wrote from Pales- 
tine disclosed that he had had a revelation there. 
They were enthusiastic articles, but they were 
much more than the mere oh’ing and ah’ing of 
an impressed tourist. In Palestine Abraham Ca- 
han seemed to realize the great error that had 
been made by the leaders of the Jewish immig- 
rant mass in America. There he seemed to dis- 
cover the meaning of historic cultural continu- 
ity and to learn that a people is not merely an 
aggregate of wage earners, and acculturation to 
a new environment consists of much more than 
teaching the newcomers Robert’s Rules of Order 
and how to shed one’s “green” manners and 
learn to make a living. 


In the person of Abraham Cahan the entire 
Jewish immigrant generation of America visited 
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Palestine. His favorable report from that coun- 
try therefore found a responsive echo among 
the hundreds of thousands of readers of the 
Forward who had hitherto disdained any refer- 
ence to Zionism and to Palestine. But Abraham 
Cahan went there too late. He was already in 
his sixties. His generation of immigrants was al- 
ready in its sixties. Their active lives were mostly 
behind them. Henceforth they could only look 
back upon their former struggles. And as they 
looked upon their estranged children they could 
only speculate just when and where they had 
lost contact. Many of them turned for consola- 
tion to the Palestine which Cahan discovered for 
them, but this comfort had to be enjoyed from 
afar and the new sympathy could only be ex- 
pressed in an occasional financial contribution, 


In the latter years of his life Abraham Cahan 
had to witness the gradual breakdown of his 
life’s work. The socialist movement in the Unit- 
ed States entered upon a period of decay. The 
unions which he and his newspaper helped build 
and make strong still exist and are very pros- 
perous. But the people for whom these unions 
were formed had largely deserted them. Even 
his crowning and most personal achievement, 
the newspaper which he edited for nearly fifty 
years, did not escape this process. The majority 
of its readers are getting old, and daily the post- 
man brings a large batch of cancellations by 
reason of the death of old and devoted subscrib- 
ers. There are no new ones to fill the ranks. 

The generation which Abraham Cahan repre- 
sented is rapidly passing away. Historians of a 
later day will study it carefully. It was a para- 
doxical generation. It sought and found security 
and well-being, yet in the midst of its success 
it began to doubt its own solvency. 


- rene 
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Organizations and individuals are invited to ex- 
tend their New Year Greetings through the 
medium of the Jewish Frontier. 


45 EAST 17th STREET 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Zionism and Diaspora | 


by Hayim Greenberg 


EWISH HIsToRY has known different kinds of 
Diaspora, each of which was characterized 
by special traits, living conditions, opportunities 
for creative effort and a distinctive sense of alien- 
ation, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
there was Spain from which the Jews were ex- 
pelled, Holland, which opened its gates to Jew- 
ish refugees, and the Ottoman Empire where the 
Jewish exiles from Spain found a safe haven. 
Yet all three of these countries were Diaspora 
lands. It is scarcely necessary to belabor the dif- 
ferences between sixteenth century Spain and 
the Jewish Diaspora in Amsterdam or the Tur- 
kish Empire. In our own day the Diaspora is 
equally polarized. There are Iraq and the United 
States. Historically the Jewish communities in 
both of these countries are part of the Diaspora, 
yet what a chasm separates them. Jewish dis- 
persion had once been compared to a long night. 
If this analogy has any validity I would say that 
some Diasporas are a black night while others 
may be compared to a moonlit night. 


The Jewish dispersion of our own day may be 
generally classified into three subdivisions. The 
first and most extreme form is that to which 
we have no access and from which there is no 
escaping. I refer to the lands of Eastern Europe, 
which, from the Jewish standpoint, are a locked 
jail. The second subdivision is that of the Moslem 
countries. This region is marked by feudal re- 
gimes and social backwardness. The Jewish com- 
munities of this area are in a state of self-liquid- 
ation. Migration to Israel is for them the sole 
escape from their tragic predicament. 

The third subdivision is that of the West. The 
United States and England are the foci of this 
area which has a background of democratic de- 
velopment and great opportunities for continued 
growth in this direction. Jews living in this re- 
gion have already attained a measure of integ- 
ration in their environment and are subject to 
further influence of the surrounding culture. 

I have no suggestions for the conduct of Jew- 
ish educational and cultural activity in the first 
region. Moreover, it is impossible to foretell 
what may happen in this latter-day land of mys- 
tery where some millions of Jews live. So far as 
the Moslem area is concerned, educational work 
must be adapted to the pressing needs of the Jew- 





Excerpts from an address delivered at the twenty-third 
World Zionist Congress held in Jerusalem. 


ish communities of this region to emigrate and 
to renew their life in Israel. 

The Western region today contains the most 
numerous Jewish communities in the world. The 
vast majority of these feel that they are rooted 
in their homes, now and at least for the near 
future. The question of mass migration does not 
enter into their calculations. Whether their es- 
timate of their situation is a correct one, or they 
delude themselves with illusions about their se- 
curity and refuse to see the clouds hanging over 
their heads, as some people maintain, is imma- 
terial. The fact remains that they do not con- 
sider themselves to be candidates for early migra- 
tion from the lands of their residence. The ma- 
jority of them are convinced that the fate of the 
Jews of Europe cannot befall them. 


There are many Zionists in the world who 
believe that the sense of security of Western 
Jews, and especially of American Jews, is based 
on an erroneous evaluation of the situation. 
However, it is a trait of mass psychology at cer- 
tain periods to cling to great illusions. No 
amount of rationalizing will change their menta- 
lity, and despite their warm sentiments for Israel 
they are not prepared to apply the thought of 
miass migration to themselves. 

From the standpoint of cultural life the West- 
ern Jews are destined to live in two cultures 
simultaneously, the Jewish and the one they ac- 
quired in their new homes. I do not know 
whether this is objectively a normal state of 
affairs, but Ido know that it is an inevitability. 
Furthermore, cultural dualism has considerable 
advantages under certain conditions. As long 
as masses of Jews live in the West and intend 
to live there indefinitely they must proclaim 
the legitimacy of living simultaneously within 
two cultural spheres. 


] AM INCLINED to believe that the Jewish com- 
munity living in North America will even- 
tually differentiate itself into three distinct ca- 
tegories whose relative sizes it is impossible to 
foretell. One of these will in time disappear, 
whether we like it or not, within the non-Jewish 
environment for lack of sufficient Jewish vitali- 
ty. A second category will seek—and is seeking 
already—to integrate its innate Jewishness with 
the surrounding culture. The third category 
consists of that element which will eventually 
uproot itself voluntarily and go to Israel. 





There are those who say: “You American 
Jews—or Jews or the West in general—are su- 
perfluous in your countries. You are not wanted. 
You do not belong to the landscape of the na- 
tions among which you live. Send your children 
to an environment that will train and prepare 
them for settlement in Israel.” This sounds 
like a simple and logical formulation. But any- 
one who would present it to Western Jews 
should be consistent and add: “Even now, while 
you live in the West, you must renounce gov- 
ernment posts, you must not be teachers or 
journalists or lawyers there because you do not 
belong to the landscape of the western 
countries.” 


Should anyone come to the Jews of the West 
with such a formulation of the situation—even 
if he were to come in the name of the noblest 
ideal—he would be ignored, for it is impossible 
to speak of America as a land of temporary so- 
journ which one should leave as soon as possible 
and at the same time accept the cultural, poli- 
tical and social values prevailing there. 

Personally I believe in the feasibility of a not 
inconsiderable human flow from the West and 
also from America to Israel. But such a drift 
would not be the result of resolutions adopted 
at a Zionist Congress, of propaganda or of proc- 
lamations. It can come about as the result of 
a profound process of education. 

The trait that characterizes the masses of 
Western Jews today is that they lack the will 
to remain Jews. This should not be misunder- 
stood to imply a conscious urge to assimilate. 
I do not know any Jews who wish to deny their 
origins. But the will to continue as Jews had 
not been fostered within them. This situation 
places severe limitations even on the best types 
of propaganda. Any educational effort aiming 
to strengthen the will to survive must base it- 
self on freedom of choice. 


Ever since the destruction of the Jewish State 

nearly two thousand years ago, Judaism has 
been a unique manifestation in world history be- 
cause it constituted an extraterritorial civiliza- 
tion, detached from a land and from an inde- 
pendent economic organism. From a certain 
standpoint Jewish life had been unproductive, 
but this state of existence in dispersion also had 
highly positive aspects. A way of life which 
in the course of centuries produced a culture, 
Cabbalah, a code of laws, Hassidism, the Jewish 
form of Sabbath and holidays and a unique 
milieu, cannot be said to have been sterile. There 
are nc grounds to be ashamed of the dispersion 
even from a Zionist standpoint. But in recent 
generations we have lost the ability to live as 
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a people only on the level of time and without 
attachment to a specific area of space. External 
political and social conditions, as well as internal 
changes, have driven us to seek a territorial basis 
for our civiliaztion. This gave rise to Zionism, 

But the new situation which substitutes space 
for time as the basis for the Jewish civilization 
is not devoid of dangers. There are elements in 
Israel who speak of the “culture of Israel” or 
“the culture of the State of Israel” instead of 
the Jewish culture. Such an approach raises ; 
certain danger of the development of a grotesqu 
and self-important approach that would rais 
the processes of State building and the techno- 
logical civilization of the country above the 
intimate folk elements of classical Jewish culture, 
Only the Orthodox are immune to this danger, 

I do not want to overlook the fact that today 
there are already beginnings of a new Hebrew 
culture in Israel which promise to grow in the 
future. It is certain that we will be able to learn 
from Zion. But in the past learning spread from 
Zion throughout the world and shed its light on 
Jewish life. This principle of Torah coming 
from Zion must serve as the basis for Jewish 
cultural and educational work in the world. In 
the achievement of this aim Hebrew is an im- 
portant instrument, but I would prefer to us 
the concept of “Hebraism” rather than “He- 
brew,” for ‘““Hebraism” is the sum total of values 
developed over a long period, it is an entire cul- 
ture, a world in itself. 

The miracle of the revival of the Hebrew 
language in our time came about because this 
language was for us more than the basis for 
an ethnic culture. It was indeed the Holy Lan- 
guage. It was forged through the generations 
as a dynamic force also outside the borders of 
Israel. I dare say that were it not for the pros 
of Mendele, the essays of A’had Ha’am, the 
translations from Sholom Aleichem, Hebrew 
would not be today that elastic instrument which 
it has become in Israel. The above authors drew 
on our classic culural sources which I define 
as Hebraism. When I speak of education I there- 
fore mean Jewish rather than Zionist education. 
Zionism will come as a natural, self-evident and 
organic development from a vital knowledge 
of Judaism. 


For two thousand years Judaism served as the 
expression of the struggle of the Jewish people 
against naturalism, an alien environment and 
against itself. It is an ancient framework. It 
was an emanation of the Jewish spirit and for 
generations it provided in religious forms re- 
leases to tensions. In our own day a Jew may 
know Hebrew sufficiently to be able to name 
in this language every plant in the country of 
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every part of a complicated machine. But if he 
does ‘not understand such values as command- 
ment and sin, Kiddush Hashem (Sanctification 
of the Name), Teshuvah (repentance), he is 
not a Jew. 

When I speak of Hebraism it is evident that 
| want to see the Hebrew language become the 
common heritage of the people. But we must 
not wait until the people in the countries under 
consideration know the language sufficiently to 
be able to acquire through it the cultural values 
of Hebraism. Were we to do so we would be 
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limited in our educational work to a very small 
number of persons for many years to come. The 
populariaztion of the Hebrew language is a task 
for many decades. Meantime we can do our 
work also in Yiddish, wherever this language is 
still vital enough to serve as a medium for cul- 
tural values, and in other languages that are 
sufficiently known by Jews to serve as vehicles 
for such educational work. If we proceed along 
such educational lines we will attain a profound 
Zionist awareness and a readiness for a type of 
chalutziut that is anchored in Jewish history. 


The Testament of the Warsaw Ghetto 


by Joseph Kermish 


HE RINGELBLUM ARCHIVE which was secretly 

collected in the Warsaw ghetto did not limit 
itself to gathering documents concerning the 
Nazi crimes. Emanuel Ringelblum, the guiding 
spirit of this great underground work of docu- 
mentation, wanted the Archive to be a “store- 
house of the suffering of the Jewish people”. He 
and his colleagues therefore engaged in extensive 
research work and urged Jewish authors in the 
ghetto to write on all aspects of life within its 
walls. The Archive therefore contains not only 
documents and testimony of eye-witnesses, but 
also stories, reports, essays, photographs and 
questionnaires regarding ghetto life. 

One of the most important questionnaires 
was that circulated early in 1942. Its main pur- 
pose was to ascertain what the spiritual elite as 
well as the average man thought of their ex- 
periences under the Nazis and the perspectives 
for the future. Among the questions asked were: 
What are we to learn from our experiences dur- 
ing the first two and a half years of war? What 
negative manifestations in Jewish life did this 
period evoke? What are the perspectives for the 
future? What would be the fate of the Jews 
in the post-war world? What would be the fate 
of Palestine? Will anti-Semitism finally be de- 
feated? What social order will prevail after the 
war? How should ghetto Jews prepare for the 
post-war period and how should they bring up 
their children? 

We do not have all the replies to this question- 
naire, only those of Hillel Zeitlin, Aaron Ein- 
horn, S. I. Stupnitzki, Joshua Perle, Dr. Edmund 
Stein, Dr. Israel Mileikowski, H. Rosen and a 
few others. But on the basis of these few replies 
it is possible to recreate a more or less complete 
picture of what Jews in the Warsaw ghetto then 
thought of their problems and their future. 





Based on documents of the Ringelblum Archives, 


All the participants in this poll whose replies 
we have were impressed by the tremendous vital- 
ity and dynamism of the Warsaw Jews, their 
powers of endurance and their remarkable will 
to live. Dr. Ringelblum relates that in the prayer 
house of the “dead” Hassidim on Nowolipie 
Street there was a large placard which read: 
“In Heaven’s name, Jews, do not despair!” and 
that the Hassidim did indeed maintain their cheer 
and danced in their house of prayer as they had 
done before the war. The hold on life in the 
Warsaw ghetto was so powerful that despite 
the high mortality due to starvation and epi- 
demics and the tortures and murders committed 
by the Germans, the number of suicides was in- 
significant. : 

One of the questions asked was: “How do 
you account for the indifferent attitude of Jews 
toward dead bodies?” S. I. Stupnitzki’s answer 
was characteristic: ““My answer will sound para- 
doxical, but I consider this a positive manifesta- 
tion, 2 virtual miracle, that people do not become 
depressed and broken by the macabre scenes en- 
countered in the streets, that they do not lose : 
their equilibrium at sight of the hosts of tattered, 
barefoot and starving children in the streets. 
Were it not for the reaction of cruel indifference, 
such street scenes would paralyze our life proces- 
ses and drive people into such a state of depres- 
sion as would lead to resignation and extinction. 
I thecefore consider it praiseworthy that the peo- 
ple of the ghetto have become so hardened and 
petrified. They pass by the bodies of the dead 
and continue to fight for their lives.” 

Under pressure of the refined German bestiali- 
ty, the ghetto population desperately fought for 
its life. The organized smuggle of foodstuffs 
into the ghetto became a model of efficiency. 
Goods were somehow produced despite the lack 
of raw materials. Contact was established with 
the Poles outside the ghetto. All of these activi- 
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ties were a form of economic resistance to the 
Nazi: tormentors. Thus H. Rosen commented 
that the conditions prevailing in the ghetto in 
1942 were not as bad as had been anticipated, 
for when the Germans first occupied Warsaw 
and established the ghetto it was believed that 
it could not survive more than two or three 
months. 


‘THE WARSAW GHETTO resorted to many forms 

of passive resistance. Thus, when the Ger- 
mans “legally” executed the first eight Jews for 
going to the Aryan part of the city to obtain 
food (six of these were women who tried to 
get food for their children) and announced 
these executions by posters throughout the ghet- 
to, it did not have the desired effect, and Stup- 
nitzki states: “I am convinced that on that same 
day a much larger number stole outside the 
ghetto undaunted by the executions. This was 
neither an expression of irresponsibility nor an 
attitude of resignation. It was an expression of 
the mighty vitality of the Jewish masses and an 
unshaken will to live.” 


Einhorn, too, was impressed by the unusual 
will to live. “The only bright ray,” he stated, 
“is the fact that the Jews cling so grimly to life 
and struggle for its preservation. The insignifi- 
cant number of suicides in the ghetto is the best 
proof. This gives us the hope that the Jewish 
masses will weather everything and survive the 
ghetto hell to see better days.” Rosen expressed 
this very succinctly: “By the very fact that we 
do not die as rapidly as the enemy wishes we 
resist the war being waged upon us.” 

The participants in the poll ‘evaluated the 
causes behind the symptoms of demoralization, 
degradation and atrophy of the sense of com- 
passion that prevailed behind the ghetto walls. 
The Warsaw ghetto was overwhelmed with in- 
formers, blackmailers and thieves. It is difficult 
to describe the corruption that abounded. Un- 
derworld characters took the helm. They col- 
laborated with the Gestapo, took bribes and led 


a merry and dissolute life in the nightclubs that 


sprang up in the place of business establishments. 
The orgy of entertainment events (in February, 
1942, a contest for the most beautiful legs was 
held at the Melody-Palace) exceeded all bounds 
and gave rise to false impressions on the Aryan 
side of the wall. “The ghetto dances,” it was 
said on the Aryan side without attempting to 
analyze the causes of this weird manifestation. 
The Germans utilized this situation for their 
own purposes. 

Einhorn declared: ‘Thousands of Jewish 
young men volunteered for the Jewish police 
force of the ghetto to be in a position to extort 
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bribes. Only a small percentage joined in order 
to escape forced labor. This took place without 
any attempt at concealment, without any 
shame.” 

Einhorn wrote: “‘Let us be courageous enough 
to admit that we have fallen low indeed. Never 
has there been among Jews so much thievery and 
robbery. It is impossible to give a Jewish artisan 
something to repair or some goods for a gar- 
ment without running the risk of losing it alto- 
gether. Cruelty is practiced everywhere. People 
remain indifferent in the face of scenes which 
would elsewhere evoke the greatest consterna- 
tion. Corpses are trod upon with impunity.” 

And Hillel Zeitlin maintained that: ‘All the 
evil, unclean and vicious instincts have come to 
the fore in all their nakedness.” Compared to 
the situation in the Warsaw ghetto, the Jews 
in the provincial cities of Poland were much su- 
perior, and they denied themselves food in order 
to send packages to friends, relatives and even 
to total strangers in Warsaw. 


NEARLY ALL the participants in the question- 

naire explained the moral degradation of the 
Warsaw ghetto as a function of the terrible con- 
ditions that prevailed there. Only Einhorn 
wondered darkly whether the ghetto had not 
simply brought to the surface what had pre- 
viously existed in a concealed form, and Ringel- 
blum pointed out that “times of crisis have the 
advantage of illuminating as with a giant re- 
flector that which had formerly remained hid- 
den.” 

“Who knows,” Zeitlin asked, “‘whether the 
picture would not be much worse if four hun- 
dred thousand non-Jews were to be locked into 
such a ghetto? They would probably murder 
one another.” 


Considerable responsibility for this state of 
affairs rested with the Judenrat that served as 
an instrument of the Germans for the suppres- 
sion and humiliation of the dwellers of the ghetto. 
Under constant pressure from the Germans to 
perform all sorts of inhuman asignments, the 
Judenrat of necessity had to resort to under- 
world and other asocial elements. Under these 
circumstances a struggle against corruption be- 
came synonymous with a struggle against the 
ghetto itself. 

Dr. Mileikowski tried to strike a balance be- 
tween the positive and negative manifestations in 
the ghetto and pointed out that though the aso- 
cial elements were at the helm and attracted 
the greatest attention, they were not numerically 
in the majority. Powerful and positive mani- 
festations were to be found in the basic com- 
munal units—the house committees which dis- 
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played much genuine compassion, the organiza- 
tion of the free soup kitchens which distributed 
nearly one hundred thousand lunches a day, the 
children’s homes and trade courses for juveniles. 


OST OF THE PARTICIPANTS in the poll admitted 

that the ghetto was indifferent to religion. 
In an attempt to explain this situation—which 
was contrary to traditional Jewish experience 
that always noted a resurgence of the religious 
spirit during times of oppression—Zeitlin pointed 
out that the Nazis did not persecute the Jews 
because of their religion. “Were the enemy to 
persecute religion, prohibit observance of the 
Sabbath, interfere with prayers, piety would 
increase. But since religion was not interfered 
with, indifference to it grew.” He therefore 
found it quite understandable that many Jews 
in the ghetto rebelled against God and refused 
to justify His judgment. He also blamed re- 
ligious leaders for the lack of religious sentiment. 
“They conducted a struggle for kashrut, but 
what was the form of this propaganda for kash- 
rut? Were the people told why they should 
insist on it? No, there was no such elucidation. 
... They did not explain to the people what is 
Sabbath, its meaning and sanctity. And they con- 
tinue to do nothing for religious education. Our 
official religious representatives—they are con- 
tent with begging money from JDC.” 

An anonymous religious functionary explained 
the decline of religion in the ghetto on the basis 
of the great trials which the people had to under- 
go. “The genuinely pious ones,” he said, “be- 
came still more pious because they see God’s 
hand in everything that befell them. The free- 
thinkers, on the other hand, become still more 
atheistic. The doubtful ones, those whose piety 
had been a matter of habit, rebel against God 
and are spiteful toward Him. This is the category 
that suddenly abandoned religious practices and 
went over to the other extreme.” 


NE OF THE MOST painful problems was that 
of intensified assimilationism which raised 

its head in the ghetto particularly. A veritable 
epidemic of Polonization assumed grotesque 
forms. ‘The Polish language,” Zeitlin declared, 
“became the holy language of the ghetto Jews.” 
Dr. Stein expressed the opinion that this surge 
of Polonization behind the ghetto walls was a 
pathologic manifestation, one of many that 
cropped up under the prevailing abnormal con- 
ditions. For if assimilation had some justification 
in normal times and was based on the need to 
get along with the majority population of the 
country, it lost all meaning in the total isolation 
of the ghetto where no physical or spiritual con- 
tact with the outside world was possible. Hillel 
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Zeitlin explained this phenomenon as one of spite. 
“Because we had been forced into the ghetto, 
because we are forcibly isolated from other na- 
tions, cultures, languages, we insist on speaking 
a foreign language and we spit on our own lan- 
guage, culture and spiritual values. Something 
akin has happened regarding the Sabbath. For 
years a fight was waged in Poland to permit Jews 
to observe Saturday as the day of rest. Now that 
we have the opportunity to do so, Jews insist 
on transacting their business on Saturday.” 


Stupnitzki and Dr. Stein gave similar inter- 
pretations to the wave of Polonization that swept 
the ghetto and explained it as a desperate attempt 
to simulate contact with the outside world from 


which they had been cut off. 


HE PARTICIPANTS in the poll were unanimous 
(though each had a different motivation for 
his conviction) that the former existence of the 
Tews as a Diaspora people was impossible in the 
future. This conviction was the most important 
result of the experience of the ghetto Jews at 
the end of two and a half years of the war. They 
did not foresee the total physical annihilation 
of the Jews of Poland despite their familiarity 
with the nature of the Nazis. Only a handful 
among them began to grasp the true plans of 
the Nazis for the Jews. The rest believed that 
under the conditions of “peaceful extermina- 
tion” then in practice, with the Germans con- 
centrating on increasing need and mortality in 
the ghetto, the Jewish masses would hold out and 
survive to see better days. “Endure and survive, 
this must be our motto in the ghetto,” Dr. Milei- 
kowski proclaimed. 

The situation on the war fronts and the early 
defeats of the Nazi armies encouraged this faith 
in survival. The final defeat of Nazism was not 
doubted and it was believed that fascism in all 
its forms would perish in the flames of war. 
There was also a marked confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of justice. “The old capitalist 
order,” wrote Stupnitzki, “will not return. It 
will have to make way for a new social order.” 

Dr. Stein expressed this belief in another way: 
“We suffer together with all the other nations 
and we will be redeemed together with them. 
This is in fact the principle of Messianic redemp- 
tion as defined by Abrabanel who said that ‘the 
redemption from Egypt was a Jewish redemp- 
tion, the ultimate redemption will be for the 
whole world.’” And the anonymous religious 
functionary wrote: “We are now undergoing 
the pangs of the Messiah on a large scale. Who 
knows how long these will take? Or whether 
they will end for us together with the end of 
the war? But in the final end the Jews will 
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emerge purified from this test of fire and will 
again become a people of the spirit.” 

But there were no illusions about the post-war 
period as an unblemished rosy dawn. Perle point- 
ed out: “The bourgeois world imagines, or wishes, 
that the Bolsheviks should drive out the Ger- 
mans, and the British or the Americans should 
come and install Sikorski in power. This is an 
idle fantasy.” Stupnitzki likewise warned against 
dreams of an easy life after the war and illusions 
that things would return to their pre-war status 
once the fighting is ended. “I fear,” he said, 
“that in the post-war world there will be little 
room for merchants and luftmenschen. The 
workers will have the upper hand in the new 
world. . . . Huge areas of land have been de- 
vastated by the war and workers will be in de- 
mand, not merchants, whose role, at best, will 
be limited.” 

Both Stupnitzki and Einhorn foresaw that the 
war would impoverish the Jews. They were con- 
vinced that the businesses, factories, homes and 
shops that Jews had outside the ghetto would 
not be restored to them, and that the struggle 
for their reclamation could not be successfully 
conducted by legal means even though the re- 
gime to follow the war should be very liberal. 

Most interesting are the prognostications of 
the participants in the poll regarding the role 
of anti-Semitism after the war. They foresaw 
its intensification rather than its decline. Hillel 
Zeitlin said: “The Poles will say that the Jews 
did excellent business with the Germans and 
were granted autonomy. Jew hatred will con- 
tinue to prosper.” 


[T WAs THEREFORE understandable why the par- 

ticipants in the poll generally felt that the 
conclusion of the war would lead to the solution 
of the Jewish question in the only possible way 
— through the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Eretz Israel. They stressed that only in a Jew- 
ish State would pogroms be unthinkable, and 
pointed out that unless the malady of the Jewish 
people was radically cured after the war, new 
and still greater catastrophes awaited the nation. 

Einhorn wrote: “If it was possible that a Hit- 
ler and ghettos should come into being in the 
middle of the twentieth century, then it is neces- 
sary to take measures to insure the future, and 
there is no better assurance than a Jewish ter- 
ritory, a Jewish country. I see Eretz Israel as 
a Jewish country in the post-war period. Eretz 
Israel will have to belong to the Jewish people. 
The war has demonstrated that Eretz Israel is the 
only solution for the Jewish people.” 

Dr. Mileikowski, too, warned against pinning 
Jewish national hopes on Bolshevism which is 
basically “an anti-democratic movement that 
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offers no solution to the Jewish question... . 
The masses that are brought up in the Bolshevist 
spirit are lost to the Jewish people. . . . Out of 
the welter of problems I see but one way out for 
our people, and that is Eretz Israel. We must 
emigrate there in the largest possible numbers, 
young and old, and there arrange our lives as a 
people on a permanent basis. How that can be 
done most conveniently we will see after we get 
there. The furnishings we bring from the dis- 
persion we will arrange once we are on the spot.” 

Rosen also reached the same conclusion and 
felt that it was necessary to learn a lesson from 
the great catastrophe, and once the war ended, 
and the work of restoring the ruin of the Jewish 
people began, such restoration had to be tho- 
rughgoing even though this should take a long 
time. “Instead of spending many millions to 
bring back and restore to their old homes the 
exiled Jews of Cracow, Lodz, Tomashoy, etc., 
it would be much better to employ these funds 
to take these Jews to Eretz Israel.” 

Even such non-Zionists as Perle, Stupnitzki 
and Hillel Zeitlin were impressed with the im- 
portance of Eretz Israel for the solution of the 
Jewish question after the war. Perle, who looked 
forward to a triumph of Communism that 
“would save the world from wars”, had to admit 
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that no matter how the war ended millions of 
Jews would have to migrate, and that Jews 
would need a country even under Communism, 
even if only because it is impossible for a people 
to be a political factor without a country. 

Zeitlin likewise believed that ‘‘a territory 
would be a salvation for the Jews”. But he 
warned against optimism regarding Eretz Israel. 
“Tt is clear to me,” he wrote, “that England will 
once again deceive and betray, just as it does 
other small and weak peoples.” It is interesting 
to note that Zeitlin ascribed the political defeats 
of the Zionist movement at that time to the 
“conviction of the British that we are spiritually 
weak. They had thought that we are a stubborn 
people ready to make great sacrifices for Eretz 
Israel. When they realized our weakness they 
lost respect for us and ceased reckoning with 
us.” 

Rosen urged that all available time in the ghet- 
to be utilized to do away with such weaknesses 
as the lust for an easy life and similar shortcom- 
ings which arouse antipathy and feed the flames 
of anti-Semitism. The youth, he said, must be 
accustomed to the thought that we should par- 
take less in world political issues. ““Only in Eretz 
Israel can we permit ourselves such luxuries.” 

All the leading participants in the poll urged 
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that the youth be educated to abandon all illu- 
sions regarding an easy life after the war. “Pro- 
ductivization above all,” urged Zeitlin, “learn 
trades and learn them thoroughly. Our youth 
must be taught agriculture because it is neces- 
sary to be prepared for emigration.” Perle con- 
sidered the people of the ghetto as “the genera- 
tion of the desert wanderings . . . upon which 
it is impossible to build our post-war future.” 
He had pinned hopes on the laboring elements 
and called to save the children. “The youth must 
be taught trades — that is the most important 
thing.” 
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The above testament of what had been the 
largest Jewish community in Europe deserves 
close attention. The men who expressed their 
views in the poll conducted by Ringelblum, 
though constantly confronted with death, were 
not given to despair. They belonged to a genera- 
tion that believed that its survivors would emerge 
purified and strengthened, a community that, 
because of its experiences, could point the way, 
and be a collective Moses. If the experiences of 
any generation contain a lesson, the experiences 
of the people of the Warsaw ghetto and their 
conclusions must surely be heeded. 


The United States and the Middle East 


by Benoni Avivan 


T= MIDDLE EAST is fast becoming one of the 

most turbulent and potentially explosive 
areas in the world. Every day brings news of 
disturbances in this region which threaten the 
already precarious peace of the world. The two 
significant factors of the area, from the point 
of view of the East-West struggle, are its stra- 
tegic location and its oil resources, and it is these 
which determine the policies of the Great Powers 
in the region. But, in addition, there is also the 
human factor—millions of human beings, con- 
fronted with all the complex problems of life. 
As the solutions to these problems are gradually 
evolved, it will be these millions of human 
beings who will play the decisive role in the 
ultimate fate of the region. In order, therefore, 
to assess future developments in this part of the 
world we must understand the peoples of the 
area and be prepared to offer solutions to their 
problems. 

It is essential to start from the premise that 
it is not the function of the peoples of the 
Middle East to serve as a basis for the exploita- 
tion of the resources of the area or of its stra- 
tegic significance; their primary function is to 
live and develop as citizens of prosperous and 
peaceful nations. Unfortunately, the people of 
the United States are not very well informed 
on conditions in the Middle East and have slight 
appreciation of the basic issues which confront 
the peoples of the region. So far, no objective 
approach has been made to these issues on their 
own merits. Before we attempt to analyze the 
situation, it is necessary to review briefly the 
knowledge and information presently available 
in the United States for the study and under- 
standing of the Middle East. 


[N DEALING with the Middle East we must dis- 
tinguish between three types of audience: the 


average citizen whose education in world affairs 
is limited to the daily newspaper, the student 
of international affairs who pursues world issues 
in a serious manner, and the specialist. 

The average American is, as a rule, not in- 
terested in what is going on so far from home as 
the Middle East. Only when a crisis occurs and 
he cannot escape the headlines does he become 
aware of the issues, and even then his informa- 
tion seldom goes beyond the subheadings of a 
major story. It would therefore seem futile to 
attempt to supply accurate data on the Middle 
East to this category. 

The second group, the students of world 
affairs—and this takes in a considerable section 
of the American public—demands authentic and 
objective information. The material supplied to 
this group must show no partiality and must pre- 
sent a plain picture of conditions as they are 
and a general outline of how the area can be 
made to fit into the pattern of world affairs. In 
the long run it is this segment of American pub- 
lic opinion which will determine enlightened 
and intelligent foreign policy for the United 
States. 

The third group, the specialists, consists of ex- 
perts who understand the problems of the area 
in detail and are aware of the entire prevailing 
state of affairs. Our concern is primarily with 
the second and third groups. So far, little has 
been done for either of them. 

Only two publications dealing exclusively with 
the modern Middle East are today available for 
the second group.* One is the Middle East 


* There are in the United States a number of periodicals 
devoted to the Middle East, but they are restricted to the 
ancient and medieval periods or are the house organs of the 
various charitable and educational organizations which operate 
in the Middle East. 
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Journal, a quarterly published by the Middle 
East Institute in Washington. It is now in its 
fifth year and has already presented an impor- 
tant body of knowledge and information about 
the region. It is, however, dominated by special 
interests and limited, by choice, to a definite 
approach, and it has not always lived up to its 
declared aim of objectivity and neutrality. 
Nevertheless, it is a vital source of material for 
the student of the Middle East and helps the 
intelligent reader to form a more enlightened 
opinion about the issues of the area. 

The other is Middle Eastern Affairs, published 
monthly by the Council for Middle Eastern 
Affairs in New York. It is in its second year and 
deals not only with the modern period, but also 
with current issues. It takes account of all the 
forces operating in the area and attempts to 
obtain as much direct information as possible 
from the area. It, too, has already presented an 
imposing body’ of data on the various phases of 
life in the Middle East. 

It may be correctly maintained that the 
United States is relatively poor in Middle Eastern 
experts. Until seven or eight years ago, no 
American institution of higher learning offered 
a program of courses leading to specialization in 
the modern Middle East. Some attempts to train 
specialists have more recently been made by: 


The Middle East Institute in Washington, 
which is sponsored primarily by the State 
Department. 

The Israel and Middle East Institute at Drop- 
sie College in Philadelphia. 

The Middle East Center of the New School 
for Social Research in New York. 

The Israel Center at Columbia University, the 
first section of an intended Middle East 
Institute. 


A few universities, notably the University of 
Michigan, now and then offer a course or two 
on the modern Middle East, but there has been 
no full systematic program for specialization, 
especially in the sociology of the area. 

From time to time institutes and conferences 
of short duration are held by various colleges 
and universities. Three years ago seminars were 
held at New York University and the University 
of Wisconsin; last summer at Harvard Univer- 
sity and the University of Louisville; and the 
past winter at the University of Minnesota. All 
these, of course, are helping to disseminate in- 
formation, but they are only beginning and 
it is still too early to evaluate the achievements 
of these programs. 


(CERTAIN AMERICAN INTERESTS have determined 
and still determine the character and type 
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of specialists which the United States is pro- 
ducing. Earliest among these groups were the 
missionaries who tried to convert the peoples 
of the area to Christianity. This implied a re- 
jection of Islam, the major religion of the Mid- 
dle East. Their efforts not proving too success- 
ful, the missionaries modified their objective 
and turned to cultural and medical work, as well 
as to general education. However, the basic 
approach remained narrow and incapable of em- 
bracing the total picture. Peculiarly enough, 
the missionaries, having failed in their conver- 
sionary objective, became the admirers of the 
Eastern tradition and the protagonists of the pre- 
servation of traditional Eastern society. 

More recently, the oil interests have come into 
the Middle East. Their approach is even nar- 
rower than that of the missionaries. They, too, 
have become the protagonists of the existing 
political and social order, since they feel that 
the preservation of the status quo will make the 
exploitation of natural resources easier and will 
prevent complications. 

The State Department’s experts on the Middle 
East are in essence the product of these two 
groups. In fact, American oil companies in the 
Middle East have relied for their social and po- 
litical experts on the area exclusively on the 
missionaries. Because of this background, Ameri- 
can approach to Middle East problems remained 
parochial. 

The Middle East suffers from a number of 
basic difficulties, first of which is its social and 
economic backwardness. The population as a 
whole, except for a fabulously wealthy upper 
crust, lives in abject poverty, on the edge of 
starvation. Health conditions are deplorable. 
The average life span is not over thirty-five; the 
general and infant mortality rates are menacing- 
ly high. Illiteracy is widespread, in some coun- 
tries as high as ninety-five per cent. 

In spite of their long struggle for independ- 
ence, most of the countries of the Middle East 
are politically immature and their governments 
are unstable. They follow the Western frame- 
work of democracy only in its outward forms, 
but there is no real democracy in the Western 
sense of the word. 

The region has important resources, sufficient, . 
if developed, to support not only the existing 
population but a much greater one on a high 
standard of living. Yet the Arab countries have 
not displayed either the vision, the willingness 
or the ability to develop these resources even 
with foreign aid for the welfare of their popula- 
tions. The great majority of the people retain 
a fatalistic outlook, and remain resigned to their 
fate which they believe to be ordained by God. 
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But their continued suffering, and the social 
stirring general in Asia, are beginning to make 
them restless to a degree that might engulf the 
entire area in revolution. 

Under these circumstances it should have been 
the duty of those sincerely interested in the area 
to supply the American student of international 
affairs with authentic and objective information 
about its basic problems and to attempt to pre- 
sent solutions to these problems. Instead, the 
peoples of the Middle East are constantly told 
that they represent a wonderful culture, that 
they have a glorious past, that they are equal 
partners with the West in a mutual effort to 
solve the world’s ills, and that in appreciation 
of their important position, all the American 
people want is to be triends with them and to- 
gether fight the common enemy: Communism. 


HE LATEST newcomers in this field are the 
“American Friends of the Middle East,” 
headed by Dorothy Thompson. This group ran 
full-page advertisements in the press inviting 
the support of the American people. The stated 
aim of the “American Friends” is to sponsor 
friendship and understanding for the people 
of the Middle East.: 

No one could object to this aim. But in their 
advertisements the “American Friends of the 
Middle East” entirely rejected the economic and 
political aspects of the problem and concen- 
trated their efforts on enlisting the peoples of 
the Middle East in the struggle against Com- 
munism. One gains the impression that there is 
nothing wrong with the Middle East; that the 
coup d’etats and assassinations in Syria, the al- 
most monthly changes of government in Iraq, 
the assassinations in Yemen, Egypt, Iran and 
Jordan are only a result of the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Middle Eastern peoples by the 
American public; that the social and economic 
unrest in the area will be cured by sending 
Americans who represent the “American Friends 
of the Middle East” to the region, and by in- 
viting Middle Easterners to the United States to 
enlighten Americans about the real cultural and 
religious greatness of the area. 


This is a farce on a great human and world 
issue. What Americans need more than an ap- 
preciation of the cultural and religious aspects 
of the Middle East today (a problem quite com- 
plex in itself and not so simple as would appear 
from the advertisements ot the “American 
Friends”) is a thorough understanding of the 
real difficulties of the area and, above all, a cour- 
ageous desire to help the Middle East cure its ills, 
which are primarily of a social, economic aad 
political character. 
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The Politically Divided Communes 


by Ben Halpern 


ne THE Past few months, we have finally 
seen the physical division of Hakibbutz 
Hameuhad along political lines. Settlements pre- 
dominantly Mapai withdrew from the Mapam- 
dominated union of communes, and in some 
cases, where there was an equal division of mem- 
bers among Mapai and Mapam, individual set- 
tlements split. In this way, the largest of Israel’s 
three federations of communal settlements joins 
the other two federations in establishing ideo- 
logical unity among its members as the basis of 
communal living. 

Theoretically, there are two ways of looking 
at this development. One can regard it as a sub- 
mission to “normalcy,” for in splitting along 
political lines, the Kibbutz Meuhad, compris- 
ing one half of the communal settlers, simply 
adopted principles long adhered to by the other 
half of the communal settlers. One can also view 
it as a cardinal defeat of the entire movement of 
the communes, for it seems to prove conclusively 
that the ideal of communal living cannot itself 
unite people, if they differ in political opinion. 
But whether one takes one view or the other, 
no one can talk even superficially to those per- 
sonally involved in the splits without sensing 
the bitter depression left by such a failure in 
human relations and the bleak outlook of a home 
lost and a future that must now be remade. 


The split became inevitable ever since the 
leadership of the Kibbutz Meuhad joined in 
establishing Mapam as a left-wing opposition 
party in the Histadrut, and defined Mapam’s pro- 
gram in terms of Marxist orthodoxy. The effect 
of this move began to be felt very quickly at 
some of the most sensitive points of communal 
living: in the schools and youth movement and 
in the admission of new members. The Mapam 
majority of Hakibbutz Hameuhad was particu- 
larly entrenched in the institutions for training 
youth movement leaders and kibbutz teachers. 
Mapai members began hearing from their chil- 
dren the typical derogatory phrases and polemi- 
cal catch-words with which Communist party- 
liners habitually insult Social’ Democrats. The 
children themselves would sometimes complain 
to Mapai parents that their classmates abused 
and insulted them because their father or mother 
was a “lackey of Western imperialism” and 
suffered from a “petty bourgeois mentality,” 
etc. Moreover, the youth movements which pro- 
vided the bulk of new members to the Kibbutz 


Meuhad were also firmly under the control of 
the Mapam majority. The new contingents sent 
to join existing communes were strongly indoc- 
trinated with Marxist orthodoxy. The Mapai 
group saw that the tide was running against 
them, and the future held only the prospect of 
an even firmer Mapam control and an even more 
insistent Marxist orthodoxy. 


The Kibbutz Meuhad did not have an even 
division of Mapai and Mapam members through 
all its communes. Some had overwhelming Mapai 
majorities, and even more had overwhelming 
Mapam majorities. It was mainly in a few of the 
largest communes that the membership was 
evenly divided, or large minority groups were 
to be found. In such evenly divided communes, 
the balance could be swung one way or the other 
according to the type of youth group sent to 
become new members. Another critical problem 
arose in communes with large Mapai minorities, 
where the frictions arising from an education 
that trained children to despise the political 
views and leanings of their parents could not be 
solved by a few people’s leaving the commune. 


The issues upon which the Kibbutz Hameuhad 
eventually split were involved in those two sit- 
uations. In communes with large Mapai minori- 
ties, the parents demanded the right to take their 
children out of the Mapam-dominated schoul 
and educate them separately. In other communes 
with a small Mapai majority the quarrel arose 
over the question of new members. In Ashdot 
Yaakov the Mapai majority refused to accept 
into membership a Mapam youth group, sent 
to the commune by the Kibbutz Meuhad execu- 
tive, because it would have meant creating a 
Mapam majority. At the recent convention of 
the Kibbutz Meuhad, the Mapai majority of 
Ashdot Yaakov was expelled from the communal 
federation because of this act. As a result, about 
thirty communes with large Mapai majorities 
left the Kibbutz Meuhad and formed a new 
communal federation. Individual Mapai mem- 
bers of the other communes, remaining within 
the Kibbutz Meuhad, declared themselves per- 
sonally to be affiliated with the new federation. 
The Kibbutz Meuhad, however, refused to rec- 
ognize such a right of individual affiliation to 
another communal federation. The question of 
the ultimate fate of the Mapai groups remaining 
in the Kibbutz Meuhad still is a pending issue. 
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The idea of individual affiliation with differ- 
ent ideological bodies was originally proposed by 
the Mapai members of the Kibbutz Meuhad as 
a method of avoiding the split. Their proposal 
was that, in view of the serious ideological dif- 
ferences in the federation, questions of education, 
youth movement relations, and admission of new 
members to the individual communes be elim- 
inated from the jurisdiction of the federation 
executive. The Kibbutz Meuhbad secretariat 
would continue to serve its affiliated communes 
in all economic and technical matters as before, 
but in education and ideological matters individ- 
ual members in every commune would be free 
to obtain guidance from either the existing Ma- 
pam-dominated federation or a new Mapai agen- 
cy to be set up within the Kibbutz Meuhad. This 
new body would also train Mapai-oriented youth 
groups to which communes with a Mapai major- 
ity could look for new members. When this idea 
was rejected and the Mapai communes formed 
a new federation, the new body granted its 
Mapam members the right to affiliate individu- 
ally with their old body, the Kibbutz Meuhad, 
and offered to pay their dues to the Kibbutz. 
Mapai members whose communes remained in 
the Kibbutz Meuhad demanded the same right. 
This has now been refused, and in the long run 
it will mean that many people will become 
political refugees from their old communes. 
Some communes will split physically all along 
the line—or perhaps use the same farm buildings 
and factories, but have separate schoolhouses; 
elsewhere large groups of “political refugees” 
(as they are already called in Israel) will transfer 
from 2 Mapam to a Mapai commune. 


Tt Is PossIBLE to predict with a fair degree of 

certainty further developments. The new 
Mapai federation, including its individual 
Mapam members (who in most cases will not 
leave their settlements), will shortly unite with 
another existing federation of communal settle- 
ments, Hever Hakvutzot, mainly comprising 
Mapai members. The Mapam-dominated com- 
munes of the Kibbutz Meuhad will suffer a series 
of crises. There will be a significant movement 
of Mapai political refugees out of these com- 
munes, and many responsible veterans will go 
elsewhere. Then there is growing a strong tend- 
ency among the younger element of the Kibbutz 
Meuhad to unite with the other Mapam federa- 
tion of communes, that of Hashomer Hatzair. 
If this comes to pass eventually, as is likely, it 
will mean another crisis, in which many of those 
very leaders who led the Kibbutz Meuhad into 
Mapam will be discredited and discarded.. But 
this is only the first of the crises to be anticipated 
for this unhappy group. Mapam is a party that 
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is seeking its way to a place in the Cominform. 
Such a party faces a continual series of purges, 
in which old leaders will be scrapped and those 
groups who cannot kill their old loyalties will 
go with them. In this process of party Gleichs- 
chaltung, the prospects of the communes in- 
volved are dark enough. 


If the communes survive on the Bolshevized 
left, they will be a caricature of their original 
selves. They will certainly lose that integral re- 
lationship with the whole Zionist endeavor which 
was the pride and source of strength of the com- 
munal movement hitherto. Even without the 
political calamity of Bolshevization, the kibbutz 
movement faces serious problems in redefining 
its own nature and relationship to the Zionist 
endeavor.* The only hope that this task will be 
successfully accomplished rests with the new 
union of Mapai communes that is being forged. 
Comprising between a third and a half of the 
membership of the whole communal movement, 
the new body will have the strength, if it will 
have the necessary resolution and clarity of pur- 
pose, to achieve its mission. 


Everything depends on a moral re-evaluation 
of the position of the kibbutz in Israeli society. 
The roots of the present schism lie deeper than 
the Marxist dogmas which Mapam seeks to im- 
pose. They lie in the unresolved fundamental 
dilemma which was bequeathed to the entire 
kibbutz movement by its most authentic intel- 
lectual guides—for example, by Berl Katzenel- 
son. He, too, insisted on the moral “hegemony” 
of the kibbutz over all of Israeli society. He 
wanted unity on the broadest possible principles 
upon which the whole kibbutz movement could 
unite—the basic principles of Socialist Zionism. 
But he recognized that these principles them- 
selves, at their broadest definition, set apart an 
elite, they excluded the bulk of the people, who 
could not be expected to live up to them. But 
once one admits principles that exclude part of 
the people, it is difficult to insist that the elite 
should be guided precisely by the broad principles 
of Socialist Zionism. Why not an even more 
advanced elite of those who adhere to the revo- 
lutionary doctrine of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinism? 


It is no answer to say that the principles of 
the kibbutz must be such as the entire people 
could ultimately live up to. The Stalinists, too, 
tell us that ultimately the whole people will 
freely live by their principles. It was the glory 
of the Kibbutz Meuhad that it was open (in 
principle) today to all the people, that it ac- 
cepted willingly all the problems of adjustment 
that were involved in admitting people freely, 


* See “The Kibbutz Comes of Age,” Jewish Frontier, 
June 1949. 
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as they are, with their present habits and ex- 
pectations. 


Today the kibbutz movement faces the full 
implications of this stand. To be open to all the 
people today means to risk the basic principles 
of collectivism: it means taking them as hired 
labor at the start, for they will not come in any 
other way; it means far-reaching concessions to 
the demands of privacy, of the family as against 
the commune. But in no other way can the kib- 
butz regain its central position in the whole 
project of Zionist reconstruction. 


The communal movement has another alter- 
native it can choose. It can accept the verdict 
of contemporary realities which relegate it to 
the “backwaters” of Zionist development. (This 
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is an exaggerated statement, of course, for these 
backwaters include the vital task of settling 
frontier areas and a major responsibility for ex- 
panding the food supply.) It can bide its time 
and cultivate its own moral character, until a 
second generation of Israelis, more secure than 
the first, turns to it again. The Mapam ib- 
butzim are barred from this road, as they are 
from the first road, for they will be reduced 
more and more to political instruments. They 
cannot cultivate intrinsic quality in semi-retire- 
ment, any more than they can integrate their 
work into the structure of the growing Jewish 
State. But for the non-Bolshevized communes, 
the crises and challenges of this hard hour can 
prove the beginning of a deeper and more splen- 


did rebirth. 


On Eagles’ Wings 


by Shabtai ben Pinhas Mahron Halevi 


Shabtai Halevi is a Yemenite Jew recently 
come to Israel when the Airlift Operation Magic 
Carpet transferred the entire ancient Jewish 
community of Yemen to the Jewish State. He 
still lives in an immigrant transition camp near 
Rosh Ha’ain and dresses in shepherd’s garb and 
turban. His stanzas, medieval in structure and 
Oriental in their exaggeration (Rulers greet us 
in glory untold), express the naive faith and 
wonder of the Yemenite Jews at what they con- 
sider to be a literal fulfillment of the Biblical 
prophecy to redeem them from bondage on 
eagles’ wings. 


] ask of Him who knoweth all 
And from Sinai did thunder and call 
The hearts of His loved ones to enthrall 
With sound of harp eternal. 


From end to end of the earth, 
From hamlets and great towns came forth 


On eagles’ wings to this new birth 
The people of God eternal. 


Rejoice, O stars and Sun, 

Exult Orion and moon as one. 
All creatures upon earth do run 
To hymn the secrets of the One 

And Wisdom’s mystery eternal. 


With strength His own he did redeem 
Our prayers in love he did esteem. 

As from our dwellings we did stream 
We rejoice for the House Eternal. 


As one we shall leap on the foe 
Our Judges and leaders together go, 
For our Rock does Salvation bestow 
And like generals we enter Jerusalem 
the Eternal. 


Mighty is our God and great, 
Aiding us up to our State 

To Zion’s Mount which is His Seat, 
The Crown of Sanctities Eternal. 


The aeroplane bears us like eagles of old, 
Rulers greet us in glory untold, 

We are full seventy thousand bold, 

His wings do shelter our myriads and enfold 
Us all in the shadow of our Father Eternal. 


With bread and garments they do meet us, 
With joy and blessings they do greet us, 

With mercy and kindness they entreat us 
To share in Rejoicing Eternal. 


Rendered from the Hebrew 
q.4 by F. RAPHAEL 
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JEwIsH FRONTIER 


The Last Days of Sigmund Freud 


by Jacob Meitlis 


peered FREUD’s arrival in England as a 

refugee from Nazi-held Vienna created a 
powerful impression on British public opinion. 
The cultural elite of the country greeted him 
with open arms. Everywhere he met with rever- 
ence and friendship. Flowers and other gifts 
were showered upon him, and warm letters of 
welcome poured in from far and near. 

Freud arrived in London weary, disillusioned 
and in a state of breakdown. The Nazis had not 
spared him. Before permitting him to depart 
they had heaped upon him all kinds of torment 
and humiliation. The state of his health was pre- 
carious. Shortly before his arrival he had under- 
gone the last of a series of operations on cancer 
of the mouth, and this greatly weakened him. 

When Freud reached London early in June, 
1938, the local branch of YIVO (Yiddish-Scien- 
tific Institute) sent him a message of welcome 
and suggested that he receive a committee of 
this organization. For a long time Freud had 
been a member of the honorary praesidium of 
YIVO and showed great appreciation for its 
research work. The London committee of 
YIVO hoped through such an interview to in- 
terest him more intimately in its work in 
England. 

Despite his ill health and the weariness en- 
gendered by his long journey, Freud at once re- 
sponded to my letter of welcome.* 

His letter was extremely curteous and friend- 
ly and partook of that modesty of tone that al- 
ways characterized him. As was his custom, he 
did not dictate it but wrote it longhand. About 
two weeks later he wrote me another letter.** 
His health was still poor and he had to spare 
himself, rest and avoid exertions. 

Meantime Freud underwent still another op- 
eration and his condition was difficult. He was 
greatly weakened and his wish to see us soon 
became a physical impossibility. Months passed 
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June 8, 1938 
Dear Sirs: 

I was very glad to receive your greeting. You no doubt 
know that I gladly and proudly acknowledge my Jewish- 
ness, though my attitude toward any religion, including 
ours, is critically negative. 

As soon as I will recuperate to some extent from the 
recent events in Vienna and from the tiredness of my 
strenuous trip I will be glad to see you. 

Devotedly yours, 
(Freud) 


before his health improved and he could have 
visitors. He wrote me again on November 2 
asking me to call him to arrange an appoint- 
ment for the following week.*** I made the 
call and a committee of the London YIVO con- 
sisting of Dr. I. N. Steinberg, Joseph Leftwich 
and myself went to see him on November 7. 


[ STILL RETAIN my notes of this meeting. When 

we entered his residence in Hempstead he 
came to meet us, an aged man of medium height, 
with an unusually impressive face, the forehead 
of a scholar and mild, shining eyes. He stretched 
out his delicate hand toward us and at once 
made us feel unrestrained and relaxed. 

He spoke quietly in modest tones of a scholar. 
Because of his recent operation he still found 
it difficult to talk and his voice occasionally 
trailed off into indistinctness. His face showed 
signs of pain. But he controlled his suffering, 
and as he spoke his tired face became animated, 
the wrinkles seemed to disappear and his eyes 
shone with a friendly light. His voice, too, grew 
warmer as he alternated from earnestness to wit 
and from humor to wisdom. 

He assured us of his interest in the work of 
YIVO but could not promise to do anything 
to assist us because of his health which had re- 
duced him almost to a state of invalidism. He 
shared with us, he said, “a community of inter- 
ests and emotions.” The conversation then turned 
to questions pertaining to his scientific work and 
his lifelong struggle for scientific truth. The 
subject of anti-Semitism cropped up. “We are 
all of the same blood,” he said not without a 
note of pride. “Basically, all are anti-Semites. 
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June 23, 1938 
Dear Sirs: 

I will take the liberty of telephoning you early next 
week for the purpose of setting the meeting with which 
you want to honor me. My health is not as well as you 
wish me or as I could wish myself. 

Respectfully, 
Your devoted, 
(Freud ) 


se he oe 
oP 


November 2, 1938 
Dear Dr.: 

I am slowly coming to from the after-effects of m) 
operation, I hope to see you here early next week, I beg 
you to call me in the morning. 

Your devoted, 
(Freud) 


‘ 
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They are everywhere. Frequently anti-Semitism 
is latent and hidden, but it is there. Naturally, 
there are also exceptions .. . for instance, Cou- 
denhove, in his book on anti-Semitism (Hein- 
rich Coudenhove-Calergi—Das Wesen des Anti- 
semitismus) tries to be just to us. But the broad 
masses are anti-Semitic here as everywhere.” 


He noted with satisfaction the degree of sym- 
pathy and friendship shown him in England. 
Since his arrival in London he had been the re- 
cipient of frequent letters, telegrams and flowers. 
But now he feared that he would lose all this 
sympathy. His book Moses and Monotheism 
which then appeared was likely to be interpreted 
as an attack on the Jewish faith and the Bible, 
especially in England where the Bible is held 
in such reverence. He received, he told us, 
tractates and pamphlets from various pious per- 
sons. Some of these tried to reform him; others 
wished to convert him to Christianity. I will 
lose sympathy; I have no influence, he added in 
a tone of resignation. 


He spoke at length of his theory of mono- 
theism. He had no preference for any religion. 
All religions were human matters created by 
human beings, and he could discern no trace 
of sanctity in any of them. It was the function 
of science to reveal this truth and to liberate 
spiritual movement from all later additions and 
extraneous elements. He realized that he would 
be hated for his efforts. His theory of neurosis 
brought down upon his head an avalanche of 
abuse. “No insult was spared me.” But despite 
this he was glad that his book would soon appear. 
“Tt will anger Jews,” he added not without glee. 


He had been warned from many quarters not 
to publish the book. Friends argued that it might 
boost anti-Semitism in England. The Church, 
too, would not pass over it in silence. A well- 
known Jewish scholar in England tried to per- 
suade Freud not to publish this book, and with 
trembling hands he showed us the letter this 
scholar had written him. But-he was concerned 
only with the truth. How could he withhold 
the book from publication? Was it permissible to 
renounce his rights as a scientist? 


At that time YIVO decided to send me on a 
mission to South Africa. I informed Freud of 
this and incidentally asked him to give me a 
letter of recommendation. He responded to my 
request with characteristic warmth and prompt- 
ness and sent me a letter which was in the nature 
of a programatic declaration concerning the 
spiritual values of Judaism.* This letter is highly 
characteristic of Freud’s attitude toward Jew- 
ishness and the need to preserve old and vital 
Jewish cultural values. He had ever been a 
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courageous Jew and bore his Jewishness with 
dignity and never tried to conceal it. 


[7 WILL BE interesting to add a few details re- 

lated to me by Freud’s son in London. Freud 
always had a genuine love for Hebrew and Yid- 
dish. Whenever any of his works were translated 
into either of these languages he refused to ac- 
cept royalties. As a national Jew (his own 
description of himself) he was sympathetic to- 
ward Zionism from the very first days of this 
movement when Herzl was still alive. When 
Freud’s sons studied in Vienna they belonged to 
the student Zionist “Corporations” Kadimah, 
Ivriah and Unitas. Freud had a high regard for 
Theodore Herzl and was closely acquainted with 
him. The two families—the children especially 
—were close friends. Joseph Frenkel (formerly 
of Vienna, now in London) relates that Freud 
sent Herzl one of his works with a personal dedi- 
cation. It is also interesting to note that the stu- 
dent Zionist organization Kadimah of Vienna— 
the outstanding and highest ranking of the Jew- 
ish student organizations — named Freud an 
honorary member. This was during the first 
years of Hitlerism and Freud accepted Kadimah’s 
invitation. This was his answer to the Nazi per- 
secution of the Jews. 


Freud’s six letters published here were written 
in the course of more than a year, between the 
time of his arrival in London and the outbreak 
of World War II. The first five letters were 
written by hand. The script reveals the un- 
steadiness of his hand. But even the addresses 
he wrote longhand—such was the modesty and 
simplicity of this genius. 


* 


November 30, 1938 
Dear Doctor: 


So you are going to South Africa in order to revive 
among our people (Volksgenossen) there interest. in our 
scientific institute in Vilno. I do not doubt that your 
mission will be successful. 


We, Jews, have always known how to respect spiritual 
values. We preserved our unity through ideas, and be- 
cause of them we have survived to this day. The fact 
that Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai immediately after the 
destruction of the Temple obtained from the conqueror 
permission to establish the first academy for Jewish knowl- 
edge in Jabneh was for me always one of the most signifi- 
cant manifestations in our history. 

Once again our people is faced with dark times requir- 
ing us to gather all our strength in order to preserve un- 
harmed all culture and science during the present harsh 
storms. The significance of YIVO of Vilno among our 
other institutions you know better than I do, and you 
will be able to pass it on with conviction to our friends 
in South Africa. 

With best wishes, 
Your devoted, 
(Sigmund Freud) 
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The very first letter is the courageous state- 
ment of a proud Jew whose relationship to his 
people was not dictated by the hardships of the 
time. Freud’s Jewishness was an integral part 
of his universalism. Though his attitude toward 
religion was negative he was bound to his people 
and its culture by countless threads. He was 
preoccupied with the problem of continuity and 
survival. 

For personal reasons I could not make the trip 
to South Africa during the winter of 1938 on 
behalf of YIVO. Some time later I was again 
asked to go on a mission for YIVO, this time 
to Australia. Once more I informed Freud. In 
his answer* he mentions that he had already 
given me a letter of recommendation but he 
mistakenly substituted America for South Africa. 
Because of the aggravated international situation 
during the first part of 1939 my trip did not 
materialize. 

ba 


January 3, 1939 
Dr. J. Meitlis 
Dear Doctor: 

I recall that I have alreddy given you a letter of recom- 
mendation to America. Use it for your other mission, or 
take from it such sentences as you can use. I would in 
any case merely repeat what I said in that letter. 

With best wishes, 
Your, 
(Sigmund Freud) 
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In March, 1939 there died in London the folk- 
lorist and scholar Dr. Moses Gaster who had been 
president of the London branch of YIVO dur- 
ing many years. It was then decided to invite 
Freud to assume this office. His reply to the 
invitation came after a long delay and was dated 
August 19, 1939.** This.letter was no longer 
written in Freud’s own hand. It is character- 
istic that he feared causing harm to YIVO be- 
cause of the opposition aroused by his book. 


We received the last letter on August 20, 1939. 
The world situation was tense. Freud was seri- 
ously ill. Shortly thereafter the war broke out. 
Freud’s death followed soon after. 


% 3 
August 19, 1939 
Dear Mr. Meitlis: 

The delay in answering your letter of the fifth of this 
month was occasioned by a serious cause. Even now I 
cannot say*that I feel sufficiently better to be in a posi- 
tion to be utilized for any kind of work, The project 
discussed in the second part of your letter thus becomes 
impractical. 

Because of the active opposition which my book Moses 
and Monotheism evoked in Jewish circles I doubt whether 


it would be in the interests of YIVO to bring my name : 


before the public eye. in such a capacity. I leave the 
decision to you. 
With highest regards, 
Your devoted, 
(Freud) 





The Mother 


A STORY 


by J. Bar Yoseph 


N ONE of the employees of the Tel Aviv 
telephone exchange knew the last name of 
Sarah the operator. She was so small and in- 
significant in the midst of the great establish- 
ment that she was scarcely noticed. She sat be- 
hind a switchboard deftly inserting and remov- 
ing plugs. There had never been any complaint 
against her, nor any special praise for her work. 

From time to time she would be visited by 
her son. Had anyane cared to look, he would 
have seen the gradual changes in the boy as the 
months and years passed. At first he had to 
stand on tip-toe to reach the door handle; then 
he could reach it without any effort at all and 
finally, after fourteen years, he was taller than 
the door itself. But no one looked and no one 
noticed the change. 

There was great intimacy between mother and 
son as long as the latter was small, but a strange- 


ness arose between them when the first down 
of manhood appeared upon his cheeks. Sarah 
pretended not to notice the barrier rising up 
between them. She knew when to be with him 
and when to pretend to be busy with other 
matters. She intuitively guessed his thoughts and 
refrained from asking questions that might prove 
embarrassing. The son took all this for granted. 

Then came the years when the son, Uri, dis- 
appeared during the evenings, preferring to 
spend his time with girls, or in secret training 
that could be done only at night. Sarah would 
wait for him patiently, trying to visualize his 
girl friends, or the strange implements of war 
which he was learning to use. She would sit 
tensely near the open window of her dark room, 
alert to the sound of his feet on the pavement 
when he returned, and as soon as she heard him 
in the deserted alley she would hasten to her bed, 
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anxious that he should not know she had been 
waiting for him. Hearing his key turn in the 
lock she would smile in the darkness and care- 
fully follow his footsteps as he entered the 
kitchen and puttered around the ice box. By 
the sound of his steps she could tell whether he 
had had a good evening or not. 

There was frequently heavy firing at night 
on the outskirts of the city at that time, and as 
she sat awaiting Uri’s return, Sarah would almost 
go mad with anxiety. Each shot seemed to be 
directed at her personally, and involuntarily her 
lips would murmur strange prayers composed 
on the spur of the moment. At times she would 
weep, scarcely aware that tears ran down her 
face until their salty tang touched her mouth. 

It was on such a night that Uri returned and 
locked himself into the bathroom for an un- 
usually long time. Sarah heard the water splash- 
ing and the clink of small bottles. She could 
not restrain herself and rushed to the bath room 
barefoot. She found Uri holding his. bleeding 
arm under the faucet. She glanced at his pale 
and somewhat frightened face, and without say- 
ing a word she bandaged his wound with the 
expertness of a trained nurse. This time it was 
Uri who spoke. 

“The bullet is not lodged in the flesh?” 

“No,” 

“How long before it heals?” 

“A few days.” 

“Oh-oh, you are an expert.” 

“T once worked as a nurse for a time.” 

“You are all right, mother.” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

“IT thought I could fix it myself. It’s hardly 
more than a scratch. They fired on us with tom- 
my guns. But we brought in all the illegals. 
The British were afraid to come close.” 

“Another boatload of illegal immigrants?” 

“Yes,” and Uri said no more, preferring not 
to talk on this subject. He looked around, ob- 
viously upset. ‘ 

““What’s the matter, Uri?” 

“The damn hand, and I have to shower, get 
rid of the blood stains.” 

“You are foolish,” she said. She wrapped a 
heavy towel about his hand and undressed her 
son as if he were a child again, then she washed 
his mature, hairy body with short, quick strokes. 
He stood before her motionless, and avoided 
looking at her face. Since his mother showed 
no signs of confusion he, too, tried to look in- 
different and unconcerned. 

An hour later Uri was peacefully asleep, for- 
getful of the incident. But in his mother’s mind 
it assumed the importance of a great event. No 
sooner did she close her eyes for a moment than 
she would behold the image of her son’s body. 
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Walking alongside him in the street she would 
suddenly blush at the thought of his manly 
beauty. She would be overcome with happiness 
at the idea that it was she who had given birth 
to and had shaped that marvellous structure 
that was her son. It was she who had fed and 
washed him and calmed his fears when he was 
a child. She experienced the pride of an artist 
who discovers new meaning in his work each 
time he looks at it. 


HEN CAME the fateful night when she sat up 
till dawn but did not hear Uri return. She 
remained at the window until the sun rose, al- . 
ternately wondering and terrified. Could it be 
that he spent the night with a friend? Or was 
it with a girl friend? Had he found the woman 
who would supplant her? Had he forgotten her 
in his happiness? Or had something terrible 
happened to him, something so terrible that one 
did not care to articulate it? She waited as the 
morning hours dragged by, pacing the narrow 
confines of her room. Then she was recalled to 
herself by the ringing of the clock and became 
aware of her duties at the telephone exchange. 

But this time she did not go directly into the 
cubicle in which she worked. She remained in 
the hall for a while, undecided whether to in- 
quire if something unusual had happened that 
night or: to wait patiently till she heard the 
voice of Uri over the telephone offering some 
trivial alibi for staying out all night. At the 
end of the long hall, near the door of one of the 
offices, a group of people were talking excitedly 
and she overheard part of their conversation: 

“TI am telling you, that’s the only way... 
one of them was saying. 

“Tt’s quite something, I admit, but .. .” a 
thin man said. 

“There’s no but about it,” the first one in- 
sisted. “Close to a thousand immigrants! A 
like number day after day and we'll win out.” 

Her heart pounded strangely. She overcame 
her customary reticence, approached the group, 
and looked at them inquiringly. 


“What? You haven’t heard?” the thin man 
said condescendingly. “One thousand illegal im- 
migrants were brought in last night, right under 
the noses of the English.” 

‘How many casualties did we suffer?” another 
man in the group asked, completely ignoring 
Sarah. 

“There are no details yet,” the thin man an- 
swered, instantaneously forgetting Sarah’s pres- 
ence. “It’s rumored that four were killed and 
eight wounded, but better not talk about this.” 

“Killed? Wounded?” Sarah asked drily. 

“Yes, of course. It can’t be done without 
casualties.” 


39 
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Sarah paled to her finger tips and leaned 
against the wall. The others stared at her in 
surprise, wondering why an insignificant per- 
son like her should react so to such important 
matters. 

Out of mere politeness one of them asked: 
“What is the matter?” 

“My son,” she whispered. 

“What? Your son was there?” the thin man 
asked as if it was an obvieus impossibility. 

She shook her head up and down without say- 
ing a word. 

“What makes you think he was there?” 

“He didn’t come home all night.” 

“That’s nothing,” they reassured her. “Go 
back to your work. We'll check on it.” 

Obediently she went back to her switchboard. 
Her fingers and her voice automatically respon- 
ded to habit formed through the years and she 
handled the calls without knowing what she 
was doing. In the brass plate enclosing the 
switchboard she noticed the pallor of her face 
and it occurred to her that she ought to apply 
some rouge, but the thought vanished as it came. 


THEN THE THIN MAN entered and invited her 
to come to his office. 

“And what about the switchboard?” she asked 
without thinking. 

“Tt’s all right. Don’t worry about it,” he re- 
assured her. “I want to talk to you.” 

Two young men sat in his office. Their hair 
was uncombed and their eyes red from sleepless- 
ness. One smoked a cigarette, the other toyed 
with a straw. Cups of Turkish coffee were on 
the table and she was invited to drink. 

She obediently gulped down the contents of 
the small cup and sat waiting, surprised at their 
silence. 

“Your son... 
and said no more. 
“Where is he?” she asked in a rasping voice. 

“In Hadassah,” came the brief abrupt answer. 

She leaped up ready to flee, but the thin man 
seized her arm and made her sit down. 

“What is the matter with him?” she asked. 

““He is in the morgue.” 

She stared blankly. co 

“He was hit in the head. He is in Hadassah. 
English policemen are guarding the body.” 

“Uri killed?” she said, and her voice rang 
with childish surprise. 

The others were frightened by her childish 
intonation and expected a hysterical outburst, 
but she sat quietly, then rose and declared in a 
normal tone: 


“T’l] go and look at him . . . Have to say good 
_ ates 


Mee ws 


.” one of them began 
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“That’s just what we were going to tell you,” 
the thin man blocked her path. “You can’t go. 
The police must not know his name or who his 
mother is. He will have to be buried anony- 
mously.” 


“Not even I?” she seemed not to understand. 

“Not even you. Many lives depend on it. If 
the police learn who he was they will seek out 
his friends and may extort important informa- 
tion.” | 

“Then I will never see him again?” 


“You must have courage. You must not even 
cry aloud. Even your neighbors must not know. 
We know that it’s almost impossible, but it’s 
your duty.” 

“I am not crying ... I only want to see him 
once...” she said quietly and absent-mindedly 
put her thumb in her mouth. 

The other lowered their eyes, expecting her 
to burst out in a terrible cry. When nothing 
followed they looked up again. Her thumb was 
bitten through to the bone and she was staring 
at it uncomprehendingly, a vague smile on her 
lips. 

A moment later she said: “Just the same I’ll 
go see him.” 

“But you can’t.” 


“Don’t worry. Nobody will know I am his 
mother .. . I'll put on a nurse’s uniform and 
stand by when they wash the body. Even the 
“pen from the burial society won’t know who 

am.” 


“Very well,” one of the men said, amazed at 
her self-control. “I’ll arrange it with the head 
nurse.” 

Some hours later, in a nurse’s uniform, Sarah 
was in the hall outside the morgue of the Hadas- 
sah Hospital. Three English policemen were in- 
side smoking and chatting. The doors and win- 
dows were open and the body stretched out on 
a high bench seemed to float in the air. No one 
else came to see the dead. Outside the window 
the usual street noises could be heard. She was 
terribly tempted to go up to her son and raise 
the sheet that covered him, but how could she 
do that without being observed? She paced back 
and forth for a long time, then approached the 
police with a severe expression on her face. 

“Relatives didn’t come?” she asked in broken 
English. 

“No. Won’t come, most likely,” one of the 
policemen answered without looking at her. 

She ignored him and cautiously approached 
the body. With a trembling hand she quickly 
lifted the sheet then slowly replaced it. His head 
was wrapped in a blood-stained bandage that 
rested on his brow like a crown. His hair stuck 
together in clumps. The face was unchanged. 
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“A fine fellow,” one of the English policemen 
remarked. 

“Yes, yes,” she mumbled and quickly left the 
room. 

Then came the men of the burial society to 
wash the body. She heard the splash of the water 
and the casual talk of the men. With a great 
effort she forced herself to return to the morgue. 
She did not remember how it happened but 
suddenly she found herself standing near her 
son’s body, a damp cloth in her hand. At first 
the men looked at her strangely, then they ex- 
changed meaningful glances and permitted her 
to do as she wished. They even began to recite 
verses from the Psalms to cover their own con- 
fusion and to distract the attention of the Eng- 
lish policemen. 


Once mors she confronted her son’s uncovered 

body to wash it. The fuzz that covered his 
back had a strange vitality about it, but the 
smooth white skin was cold and repellent to the 
touch. The body of the son was alien to the 
mother, and Sarah failed to recognize her son 
in it. Had the English policemen not been there 
she would have pressed her head against his body 
and implored him to return to her. But aware- 
ness of their presence caused her lips to shut 
tightly. For an instant she seemed to recognize 
the odor of her son, but that too passed quickly. 
Her dead son hid himself away from her. He no 
longer needed her. He no longer had a mother. 
As she finished washing his sunburnt limbs one 
last thought flitted through her mind: So much 
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sunlight had been required to cause that rich 
brownness. 

When the body was carried out and she went 
out into the street, she was at first unaware of 
the bustle outside. Her brain rehearsed the last 
view of her son and she became preoccupied 
with guessing how the body now lay in its coffin, 
whether it lay straight on its back, or on the 
side. She gave herself to these thoughts and did 
not notice the thousands of people that sudden- 
ly flooded Allenby Street. All at once this tho- 
roughfare became a solid mass of humanity who 
descended upon it from all sides as if at a secret 
command. She did not connect this mob with 
the body of her son and casually asked someone: 

“What is this all about?” 

The man looked at her contemptuously and 
blurted out: “A funeral.” 

She did not hear his answer but the connection 
between the mass of people and her son became 
clear to her and she quietly followed the crowd. 
She did not notice it when the coffin was taken 
out of the car and lifted onto the shoulders of 
men, nor the glances directed toward her after 
whispered interchanges. She only remembered 
that she must not cry. 

Only after the body was lowered into the 
grave, and two men, the thin official from the 
telephone office and the one who had smoked 
the cigarette, tried to lead her toward a car 
to take her home, did she once cry out the name 
of her son. Then, seemingly reconciled, she al- 
lowed herself to be guided toward her darkened 
room. 


The Jewish Community in Cuba 


by Mendel Kochanski 


Havana, August 

pestuse HAS BEEN very kind to Cuba and has 
lavished upon this island its gifts with a 
generous hand. There is the feéling of overflow- 
ing abundance as one goes through the country- 
side, or observes the busy cities. Both nature and 
people have abandoned restraint in this part of 
the world; the fast flowing speech and dramatic 
gestures of the Cuban are in harmony with the 
incredibly beautiful, abundant and variegated 
vegetation. The temparment of the people can 
be seen in a casual encounter of two acquaint- 
ances on a street corner which, to a foreigner, 
appears to be a meeting of brothers who haven’t 
seen each other in years. But somehow such pro- 
fuse gesturing and loud, high-speed conversation 
appear natural in this tropical climate, under 
a sun whose rays hit the earth almost at right 


angle, so that people and objects stand weirdly 
shadowless. 

The land produces abundant wealth. The sugar 
crop brings an annual income of more than 
half a billion dollars; rum and, of course, to- 
bacco, are sources of considerable revenue, and 
the tourist trade helps maintain a healthy balance 
of trade with the United States to the tune of 
50 million annually. 

The land is rich, but the people aren’t; that 
is, the majority aren’t. Cuba follows the usual 
pattern of economically backward countries 
where wealth is concentrated in the hands of 
a small group of people, both native and foreign, 
which here means predominantly American, 
while the masses of people constitute poorly 
paid “hands” living on the crumbs off a rich 
table. There are in Havana beautiful air-con- 
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ditioned stores offering American manufactured 
goods at prices considerably higher than in the 
United States. Those stores may just as well not 
exist to a Cuban wage earner who would have 
to spend about three weeks pay to buy a small 
radio; to an office girl whose average earnings 
of $60 monthly buy very few clothes costing 
more than in the United States. 

Placed against this economic background the 
thriving Jewish community of about 10,000 pre- 
sents a small world in itself. Save for several 
hundred Sephardic Jews who had been in Cuba 
for many generations, the entire community, 
about two thirds of which resides in Havana, is 
less than 30 years old. Jews came to Havana 
following World War I, mostly from Poland, 
Lithuania, Russia and Rumania. Another, much 
smaller, wave of immigrants arrived in the last 
five years and settled in Havana, with several 
hundred scattered throughout the provinces. 

History repeats itself in Cuba. As in the Mid- 
dle Ages in Europe, Jews have wedged them- 
selves between the very wealthy and the very 
poor, thus forming the hitherto nonexistent mid- 
dle class. Cuban Jews are almost uniformly 
merchants, a small group still remaining at the 
peddling level, the majority somewhere be- 
tween hole-in-the-wall stores and substantial 
emporiums. 

There are hardly any poor Jews in Cuba and 
there is no Jewish working class. There is an air 
of satisfied prosperity about every Jew you will 
meet in Havana, even if his American-made car 
is a 1948 model, and he cannot afford to go to 
Miami every year. Few live in old Havana, the 
majority having acquired homes in the prosper- 
ous Vedado suburb, while others live in the most 
fashionable Miramar which is undoubtedly one 
of the world’s most luxurious and beautiful ur- 
ban projects. 


UT WHILE economically well integrated, Cuban 
Jews have remained on the periphery of cul- 
tural, social and political life. There is no deep 
desire on the part of the immigrant generation 
to strike cultural roots in the country. The 
majority neither know nor attempt to learn 
Spanish beyond the barest rudiments. While in 
Havana I participated in a meeting attended by 
about 20 people. When in the course of the 
session the secretary produced a letter written 
in Spanish, there was only one person, 2 girl who 
came to Cuba as a child, who could read it and 
translate into Yiddish for the benefit of those 
present. 

Culturally Cuban Jewry lives in the shadow 
of its big brother, American Jewry. There is 
a local newspaper in Yiddish published twice 
weekly, but those seeking information on Jewish 
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life read, in addition, Yiddish newspapers from 
New York which arrive in Havana four days 
late. Sometimes a Jewish actor from New York 
arrives in connection with various campaigns. 


Most characteristic of the chasm between 
Cuban Jews and the native population is the fact 
that Yiddish spoken there is simon pure of any 
Spanish admixtures. On the other hand, they 
have adopted expressions from Yiddish as it is 
spoken in the United States. My most startling 
experience in Havana was a visit to a restaurant 
seriously named Moishe Pipik, owned by a for- 
midable woman from Poland who puts a “Mrs.” 
in front of her name instead of the Spanish 
“Sra.” and speaks the purest New York Yiddish. 
She never set foot in the United States, but offers 
you a “shtikele boiled chicken” as naturally as if 
her establishment were on Delancey Street in 
New York instead of inate Acosta in the heart 
of old Havana. 

The enterprising proprietress of Moishe Pipik 
has frequent guests from the United States from 
whom she picked up their argot. But the others 
whom I heard using similar language seldom 
meet American Jews, and reading New York 
newspapers does not seem to be a sufficient cause 
for such linguistic assimilation. The reason, I 
believe, is a desire to identify themselves with 
the numerous and influential neighbor, to find 
something in common with him. 

Many Cuban Jews are immigrants who “didn’t 
quite make” the United States. There are those 
who were barred by quota restrictions from 
entering the United States and reluctantly set- 
tled in Cuba; those who originally came to Cuba 
in the hope of eventually entering the United 
States and have in the meantime struck roots of 
some kind in the country which they originally 
regarded as a temporary way station. Some still 
regard themselves as transients after having 
lived there for a quarter of a century. They 
steadfastly refuse to be identified as Cubans, 
and are ready to liquidate their businesses and 
take their families across the Florida Straits at the 
drop of the U. S. Consul’s rubber stamp. 
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There is hardly any participation of Jews in 
local political life, and there are virtually no 
Jews in the civil services. The latter is a calling 
which offers very little to its followers, either 
in remuneration or in moral satisfaction. As 
for political life, which is as noisy and bustling 
as everything else in Cuba, it is limited to a small 
group of people from the upper landowning 
classes who wage fantastic battles among them- 
selves, with the rest of the population showing 
merely an outside interest. There are virtually 
no Jewish politicians in Cuba, as they would 
have very little to offer in votes to the conten- 
ding parties. 


WaT Is more surprising, there are few Jewish 

professionals in Cuba. Sons of prosperous 
merchants attend the University of Havana or 
study in the United States, but after graduation 
they enter their fathers’ businesses or start their 
own with father’s money. The community is 
too small to support Jewish doctors and lawyers 
and the outside world is closed to them. 

Parents look with concern on their Cuban 
born offspring whose attire, dark complexions 
and easy-going manner distinguish them little 
from the prevailing population. They see’ no 
future for them as Jews, and even though there 
are rather fine schools where Yiddish and some 
Hebrew are taught, community life is too poor 
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to provide any considerable cultural nourish- 
ment. In the past few years a handful of youths, 
mostly members of Hashomer Hatzair, have gone 
to Israel; some have migrated to the United 
States; the majority fall into the pleasant and 
easy pattern of Cuban life, and as their parents 
say with contempt and concern, “learn Cuban 
dancing,” the most absorbing national pastime. 

Still poorer than in Havana is the situation of 
the Jews in the provinces, in small towns where 
there are only a handful of Jewish families and 
consequently no community life whatever. Some 
go to Havana as soon as they make enough money 
to establish a business in the metropolis, where 
competition is tougher. The others build a feeble . 
shell around their families to protect whatever 
spiritual values they brought along from their 
old homes. Sometimes a minor representative 
from New York drops in soliciting contribu- 
tions for one of the interminable campaigns, and 
that is one moment when they feel again as 
members of their people. 

The big brother across the Florida Straits 
could probably do more for Cuban Jews than 
send fund raisers and teach them to say “‘a shtik- 
ele chicken.” The least that could be done would 
be to provide them with badly needed teachers 
and community workers. Surely there must be 
some institution that could do something about 
this. 








The Arab League and Palbsiine 


The author of this article is a 
prominent spokesman of the Leb- 
anese Christian (Maronite) com- 
munity. It appeared in Al Hoda, 
largest Arab language daily pub- 
lished in the United States, and 
reflects the distrust and bitterness 
of the Lebanese Chirstians toward 
the Arab League. 

THE Eprrors 


S SOON AS the Arab League pro- 
claimed that it took respon- 
sibility for the cause of Palestine 
and the defense of its Arab char- 
acter, joy and confidence filled the 
hearts of the Arab peoples. They 
were certain that Palestine would 
remain Arab property now that 
its defense had been taken over 
from the hands of the Palestinians 
by the Arab League. 
The Palestinians themselves were 
happiest of all. It was inevitable 


by Habib Eissa 


that they should have been, for 
the Arab League kept on giving 
them pledges, promising to defend 
their country, and assuring them 
that it was well prepared to mas- 
ter the situation, and that the 
Arab armies standing ready on the 
frontiers with complete arms and 
equipment, would liberate Palestine 
from the evil of Zionism, as soon 
as the British withdrew, and 
would make Tel Aviv a graveyard 
for the Jews instead of the capital 
of the national home they dreamt 
of turning it into. : 

It is no longer a secret that the 
British mandatory power, despite 
its effort to establish a Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine, finally 
realized that the stubbornness of 
the Palestinian Arabs and their 
violent resistance made the ful- 
filment of the Balfour promise im- 
possible, Unwilling to expel the 


Arabs for the sake of the Jews, 
the British at last washed their 
hands of the whole affair and left 
the country. The honor of expel- 
ling the Arabs from Palestine so 
that it might become a Jewish 
land, was left to the Arab League. 

As soon as the British had pub- 
licly announced the time for their 
relinquishment of the mandate and 
their withdrawal from Palestine, 
the Arab League began holding 
meetings and calling conferences, 
and its general secretary, Abdul- 
Rahman Azzam Pasha, published 
numerous reports and declarations 
in which he assured the Arab peo- 
ples and all others that the occupa- 
tion of Palestine and of Tel Aviv 
(the virtual Jewish capital) would 
be as simple as a military promen- 
ade for the Arab armies. These 
statements pointed out that the 
armies were already on the fron- 
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tiers and that all the millions that 
the Jews had spent on land and 
on economic development would 
surely be easy booty for the Arabs, 
since it would be a simple matter 
to throw the Jews in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


These enthusiastic declarations 
emanating from the general secre- 
tary of the League and his col- 
leagues found an answering echo 
in the souls of the Arab peoples. It 
did not take long till crowds be- 
gan surging in the streets pushing 
each other like falling waves and 
crying loudly, “Long Live the 
League and long lives its secre- 
tary,” and shouting out, “Allahu 
Akbar” (God is great). This mass 
enthusiasm increased in intensity 
after the secret decisions taken by 
the League at its Bludan meeting. 
The League assured the Arab peo- 
ple that those decisions would 
prove to be the sharpest and 
strongest weapons in the hands of 
the Arabs and would suffice not 
only to vanquish the Zionist out- 
laws, but all those in Europe and 
America who helped and supported 
them. 


As the time for the British with- 
drawal grew nearer, the zeal of 
the Arab League was redoubled. 
Meetings and conferences took 
place almost daily and burning 
calls and appeals were issued. 
Brotherly advice was given to the 
Arabs of Palestine, urging them 
to leave their land, homes and 
property and go to stay tempor- 
arily in neighboring, brotherly 
states, lest the guns of the invad- 
ing Arab armies mow them down. 

The Palestinian Arabs had no 
choice but to obey the “advice” 
of the League and to believe what 
Azzam Pasha and other respon- 
sible men in the League told them 
—that their withdrawal from 
their lands and their country was 
only temporary and would end in 
a few days with the successful 
termination of the Arab “puni- 
tive” action against Israel. 


But victory was not to be the 
result of this “punitive” action. 
Victory is not produced by speech- 
es, reports and declarations. Vic- 
tory is produced by cannon, air- 
planes and tanks. The threats of 
the Arab League evaporated in 
the face of the preparedness, good 


command and superior generalship 
of the Zionist “gangs.” We saw 
“the military promenade” become 
a crushing catastrophe that: shat- 
tered the prestige of the League 
and its member states and exposed 
their inner weakness and deteriora- 
tion. 


ZZAM PASHA and the other re- 
sponsible Arab leaders now try 

to excuse the defeat of the Arabs 
on the ground that their forces 
were inadequately armed, organ- 
ized and trained. In the light of 
this, we should like to ask Azzam 
Pasha and his colleagues a simple 
question: “If the Arab armies 
lacked sufficient arms, organiza- 
tion and training, why did you 
throw them into a savage war 
against an enemy who had every- 
thing that modern war requires— 
equipment, good training, unity 
of command, expert officers who 
know the arts of war and who had 
participated in two World Wars? 
And why did you jeopardize the 
lives of a million Palestine Arabs 
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and make them wander from their 
homes? Since, as you say, the 
Arab armies were not adequately 
prepared for victory, the fight of 
the Arabs, urged by you, amoun- 
ted to facilitating the Zionist 
victory.” 

It is a tragic mockery that those 
who deceived their peoples and 
threw their countries into a war 
for which they were unprepared, 
are still at the helm of power in 
the Arab lands and are still de- 
ceiving the Arab peoples by 
speeches, declarations and procla- 
mations. It is even more tragic 
that the masses still believe in the 
sincerity of their leaders and 
march behind them like sheep in- 
stead of pushing them before them 
to the gallows to punish them for 
the loss of Palestine, the shameful 
military defeat and the wandering 
of a million uprooted Arabs who 
cannot hope ever to go back to 
the land of their birth. The only 
hope their leaders give them is 
that a “second round” will rescue 
them—and here their leaders are 
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lying again and deceiving them 
again. 
The leaders can afford to do this, 


for they know very well that the 
Arab peoples are very far from 


rising to avenge their honor and 


the honor of their countries. They 
know that the Arab masses are 
still in a very deep sleep of ignor- 
ance from which they can be 
waked only by the voice of re- 
ligion. Modern progressive nation- 
alism is still unknown to the Arabs, 
unless it revolves around religion. 
If the leaders sometimes evoke the 
nationalist spirit, their nationalism 
is only a curtain behind which 
there is hidden that religious fana- 
ticism that is still the dominant 
factor in the minds of the people 
of the Arab States. 


We know that this frankness 
of ours will anger many who are 
used to false courtesies and the 
befogging of the truth. We can 
no longer care who will be angry 
and who will be satisfied, for it is 
time for us to stand with courage 
before the facts and to expose our 
errors and weaknesses in order to 
avoid them later on. In the light 
of the present state of affairs in 





the Arab countries, the leaders 
must no longer continue to play 
on the feelings of the masses. They 
cannot continue always to lay the 
blame for everything on foreign 
powers, That is no remedy. The 
nly remedy is clear, realistic and 
ane thinking, with a wise definite 
policy based on courage and sincer- 
ity, a policy which does not play 
om the feelings of the masses in 
order to gain cheap popularity at 
e expense of the higher interests 
of the countries. 


ore than political morphine to 
deaden the nerve of the masses 
who demand that the League ful- 
ill its promise to liberate Palestine. 
e Arab League knows, and 
very responsible man in the Arab 
Mtates knows, that in a “second 
ound” the results would be much 
vorse for the Arabs than in the 
irst round. Israel would probably 
louble her territory, because the 

ed forces of the Arabs are still 
based on speeches and proclama- 
tons, while since the signing of 


Unfortunately, talk of a “‘sec- © 
“apnd round” by leaders and by some 
pf the Arabic press amounts to no 


the truce the armed forces of Is- 
rael have doubled and tripled. 


All this is known by our re- 
sponsible masters, but none of 
them dares even to hint that it is 
so, because they fear the anger 
of the masses and possible revolu- 
tion. They have taken to explain- 
ing that it was the truce imposed 
on the Arab States by force, which 
alone prevented them from throw- 
ing the Zionists into the sea. 


It is with such lies that the re- 
sponsible leaders are continuing to 
deceive the Arab peoples. The 
truth is exactly the opposite of 
what they pretend: the Arab 
armies before the truce were in 
a very regrettable state of disrup- 
tion and disintegration, lacking or- 
ganization, training and coopera- 
tion. The capital of one of the 
Arab states was in instant danger 
of occupation by the Zionist armies 
and was saved by the second truce 
which the generals of the Egyp- 
tian army actually begged for! 
One particular foreign power in- 
terfered at the proper occasion and 
thus prevented shame, scandal and 
total defeat for the Arabs. 
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HE LEADERS of the Arab League 
do not concern themselves with 
the truth! It is very easy for them 
to invent lies in order to justify 
their errors and to throw on some- 
body else’s shoulders the results of 
these errors. That is why, instead 
of concentrating on the salvation 
of the million Arab refugees wand- 
ering in misery, poverty and pain, 
they transferred their interest re- 
cently to Morocco, broadcasting all 
kinds of false cables about a revo- 
lution there and pretending in the 
reports they were releasing that 
the French had fired their cannons 
in Fez and other cities of Morocco, 
and destroyed the mosques on the 
heads of the faithful, and that 
thousands of corpses of old men, 
women and children filled the 
streets of the cities and their pub- 
lic squares. 


The League—one must remem- 
ber—broadcast these false, inciting 
cables only in order to busy the 
Arab peoples with concern for a 
different part of the world from 
Palestine. It stressed the destruc- 
tion of mosques in order to re- 
kindle the fire of religious fana- 
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ticism in the hearts of the masses 
and divert their attention from 
their own privation, misery and 
diseases. It intended, too, to make 
the masses forget the million refu- 
gees whom the Arab League had 
pushed out of their land and who, 
had they remained within the 
boundaries of the Jewish State, as 
defined by the U. N., would have 
made the task of the Zionists far 
more difficult. 

The Arab League was lucky in 
its exploitation of the case of 
Morocco, for its false cables were 
widely broadcast and proved as 
inflamatory as a fire in a dry 
forest in Egypt and the other Arab 
countries. Religious leaders started 
to kindle the flame of religious 
fanaticism in the hearts of the 
chained and wretched masses, and 
began organizing demonstrations 
which went shouting through the 
streets, demanding the liberation 
of Morocco and threatening dire 
consequences to France if she 
would not withdraw humbly from 
Morocco. “Paris will be the stable 
of our horses,” they threatened. 
These great heroes ‘forgot that Tel 
Aviv is much nearer than Paris 
and that the case of the Palestinian 
Arabs should enrage and concern 
them more than that of the Arabs 
of Morocco. 

It is not strange that ignorant 
masses can be misled by fanatic 
propaganda, but it is incomprehen- 
sible that governments should al- 
low themselves to be taken in by 
false news. For example, the Leba- 
nese parliament ordered five mi- 
nutes of silence, mourning the vic- 
tims of Fez, and the Lebanese gov- 
ernment protested against the de- 
struction of mosques in Morocco! 
We question this action not in or- 
der to defend France or other im- 
perialist powers, but to protect the 
honor of the Lebanese government. 
The foreign policy of governments 
dare not be built on rumors and 
falsehoods. The government of 
Lebanon and the Lebanese parlia- 
ment should have confirmed for 
themselves that the Moroccan news 
was true, before protesting and 
standing in silence for victims who 
were non-existent. 

Such actions bring honor neither 
to the Lebanese government nor 
to the Lebanese people represented 
by this government. 

It is the duty of the Arab 


League to concern itself with the 
affairs of the members of the 
League, before concerning itself 
with Kashmir, Pakistan and Erit- 
rea. It should work for the libera- 
tion of the Arab States themselves 
before working for the liberation 
of Morocco. The Arab States—as 
is not unknown to Azzam Pasha 
and. his colleagues—are still, in 
many cases, chained and not free. 
They are no longer under inter- 
nationally granted mandates, but 
their affairs are ruled by secret 
mandates responsible to no one. 
But the Arab League does not con- 
cern itself about that. It concen- 
trates all its efforts on making the 
French withdraw from Morocco, 
wanting to liberate Morocco before 
liberating Palestine and the other 
Arab States, and those million 


Arab refugees from Palestine for 
whose tragic fate it was directly 
responsible. 

May Allah save the faithful 


from the evils of war! 
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100% VACATION VALUE! 


NEW EDGEWOOD 
HOTEL 


LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. 
Tel.: Hurleyvilie 82 
Famous Kosher Food * Rhumba 


Band ¢ Private Lake « All Land 
and Water Sports 


LOW FAMILY RATES 
J. GarFInkLe, Met. 
N. Y. Tel.: TR 8-2854 or LU 3-9415 











SEASON-LONG FESTIVAL 


Guest Artists 


David Randolph 
Pete Seeger 
Jean Leon Destine, 


Pat Brooks and his group 

Ellen Carroll Hadassah 

Eugene Flam hae — of Iron 

Marcia Lee ean Ritchie 
POTTERSVILLE 2, N. Y. James Paust Betty Ancona 
ON SCHROON LAKE Hal Etkin Band And others... 


All Sports - Private Beach - Boating - Canoeing - Saddle Horses, etc. 
Cozy Bar — Excellent Food 


5 CHAMPIONSHIP CLAY TENNIS COURTS 


Booklet and Rates on Request 


Phone: Chestertown (N. Y.) 2830-9681 


LEAH OKUN, Director 





STONEGA 


TE LODGE 


ON LONG LAKE, N. Y. 
Informal Resort Estate in the Adirondacks 


LIMITED TO 90 


14-MILE LAKE 


Tennis - Fishing - Golf - Motor Boating - Crafts 
POLLEN FREE 


Eolk Square Dances - 


Concert Trio - 


Dance Band 





Bachelor Club Rate $60-$65 





New York Office: 250 West 57th Street, Circle 6-6386 


Louis A. Roth, Director 
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Activities of the Labor Zionist Movement 


for Israel Bonds 


PIONEER WOMEN 


The Pioneer Women are very ac- 
tive in the drive for Israel Bonds. 
The National Executive appointed a 
special Bond Committee and a Bond 
Director. The Committee consists of 
Bert Goldstein, Ray Levitt, Blanche 
Fine, Rivke Bugatch, Clair Green- 
wald, Bessie Blaufarb and Lucy Op- 
penheim. Blanche Fine was appointed 
as National Chairman and Dvorah 
Rothbard as National Director. 


Long before the actual Bond activi- 
ties started, Pioneer Women were get- 
ting ready to organize the work 
throughout the country. Special litera- 
ture has been prepared and mailed 
to all the clubs. A Seminar was ar 
ranged for the leading Chaveras of 
the New York Clubs. It was addressed 
by Robert Nathan and Meyer Weisgal. 


The Bond Committee decided to sell 
a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of Bonds in New York in connection 
with the May 10th Demonstration in 
Madison Square Garden which was 
addressed by Israel’s Prime Minister 
David Ben Gurion. 


Pioneer Women in New York paid 
up to August 17th three hundred and 
eighty-two thousand dollars ($382,000). 


Bond meetings of Pioneer Women 
were also addressed by Golde Meyer- 
son. Many volunteers of Pioneer 
Women go out daily to sell Bonds. 


Until today Pioneer Women have 
paid close to a million and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Pioneer Wom- 
en sold a great number of small 
Bonds. They aim to register each 
Chavera as a Bond holder. 


Preparations are being made for a 
great Bond activity of Pioneer Women 
in connection with their 12th Con- 
vention which takes place in Chicago 
in September. A special session will 
be dedicated to the sale of Bonds. 


The Bond Director of Pioneer 
Women, Dvorah Rothbard, is con- 
fident that Pioneer Women will sell 
Bonds for two million dollars up to 
the end of September. 


FARBAND 
LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


The General Executive of the Far- 
band endorsed the call for Israel 





Bonds and has elected the members 
of the General Executive as the Na- 
tional Bond Committee. Instructions 
were sent out to all branches to ap- 
point Bond Committees and to set a 
quota for the sale of Bonds. The Gen- 
eral Executive also stressed the im- 
portance of volunteers for the Bond 
Issue. 


The General Executive, at its first 
meetings, prior to the proclamation 
of the Bond Issue, made a roll call 
and each member of the Executive 
bought Israeli Bonds. This example 
was followed by the New York City 
Committee of the Farband and many 
executives of Farband branches. 


Tremendous interest was aroused by 
the visit of David Ben Gurion, Prime 
Minister of Israel, to the United States 
to proclaim the Bond Issue. 


To date the Farband members in 
New York sold Bonds for over seven 
hundred thousand dollars besides com- 
mitments for additional tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Bond Committees of 
the Farband are very active in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles and other cities. 


Until today the Farband paid close 
to a million and eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars on account of commit- 
ments of over two and a half million 
dollars. The Farband is determined 
to sell at least three and a half mil- 
lion dollars worth of Bonds before 
the end of the year. 


“Unser Camp” in New York is being 
utilized for the sale ef Bonds. A spe- 
cial Monster Rally was arranged for 
the weck-end of Labor Day to be ad- 
dressed by Consul General Arthur 
Lurie and others. 


In many cities, where Farband is 
the only branch of the Labor Zionist 
Movement, it was due to the Farband’s 
initiative that the Bond Drive was 
started in those cities. 


The Women’s Division of the Far- 
band is very active. 


The National Bond Chairman is M. 
L. Brown and the National Secretary 
is L. Segal. Boxenbaum, Katzman, 
Bonchek, Berke and Teller are mem- 
bers of the National Labor Zionist 
Committee for Israel Bonds. 





L.Z.O.A.—POALE ZION 


At the Conference of the National 
Council of Poale Zion held in New 
York from March 29th until April 
Ist, 1951, a special session was dedi- 
cated to the State of Israel Bonds. 
This session was addressed by David 
Horowitz, Vice Finance Minister of 
Israel. His talk was very impressive 
and highly informative. The roll-call 
by Dr. Berl Frymer, Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Poale- 
Zion, disclosed that a million and two 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
Bonds were pledged by the delegates 
from the various cities. 

The Poale Zion have a special 
Bond Committte with P. Cruso as 
Chairman and J. Dubekirer as 
Director. 

The greatest stimulant to the sale 
of Bonds was the visit of David Ben 
Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel. 

The New York members of the 
Poale Zion sold up to one hundred 
thousand dollars of Bonds _ before 
May 10th. Due to the initiative of 
the Poale Zion, excursions were ar- 
ranged in New York to visit. ships 
of the Israeli Navy. 


The Poale Zion paid up over two 
hundred and ten thousand dollars in 
New York City. They have to their 
credit over a million dollars in paid- 
for Bonds throughout the country. 

Great work is being done in Newark 
under the leadership of Ralph Wechs- 
ler, Glouberman and Kasen. 

Poale Zion are active in Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, - St. 
Louis. Milwaukee, Los Angeles and in 
many other cities. 


The Chaverim Burstein, Cruso, Fry- 
mer, Dubekirer, Rishman and others 
visited many cities and Poale Zion 
branches to organize the work for 
the summer and early Fall. 


L. Z. O. A-Poale Zion is deter- 
hined that each member of the or- 
ganization should be a Bond Holder. 

Poale Zion are a part of the Na- 
tional Labor Zionist Committee for 
Israel Bonds. Hayim Greenberg is 
the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee and Dr. Berl Frymer is the 
Vice-Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee; Louis Segal is Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee and 
Meyer L. Brown is Coordinator of 
the entire Labor Zionist Movement 


Bond Drive. 

















RECOGNITION AND 
APPRECIATION 


The members of the Farband Labor Zionist Order, L.Z.O.A.—Poale 
Zion, and Pioneer Women in the United States deserve recognition 


and appreciation for their up-to-date Israel Bond activities. 


Until August 10th, 1951, the Labor Zionist Movement paid FOUR 
MILLION, THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($4,- 
003,500.00) on account of FIVE MILLION FOUR HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ($5,477,000.00) in com- 


mitments for Bond purchases. 


AN ADDITIONAL MILLION DOLLARS must be paid in by the Labor 
Zionist Movement by September 15th, 1951, in order to reach FIVE 
MILLION DOLLARS ($5,000,000.00) im paid Bonds. 


A report will be submitted to the First National Bond Conference which 


takes place in Washington, D. C., from September 21st to September 


23rd. Your branch and club must be included in this report. 


San. 20 .47 Ss - 
@ That your members BUY ISRAEL BONDS according to their 
ability. 


GET AS MANY VOLUNTEERS as possible to visit your members 


and friends for the purpose of Bond purchases. 


The State of Israel relies on the Bond monies which help to build a 


sound economy in Israel for hundreds of thousands of new immigrants! 


Haym GREENBERG, Chairman, National Committee 

Bert Go .pstEIn, Vice-Chairman 

BLANCHE Fine, Treasurer 

Louis SEGAL, Chairman, Administrative Committee 

Dr. Bert Frymer, Vice-Chairman, Administrative Committee 
Meyer L. Brown, Coordinator 








